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The “Haine Pricatiog: Works, THE | THE CINCINNATI — 
ees .| “OR SOO! x of Music, 


Makes a specialty of the Printing and Binding of 
MUSIC and MUSIC BOOKS. Address . MISS CLARA BAUR, Directress. 


0. J. KREHBIEL & CO. Day and boarding pupils received. 
The. John Chureh Co.'s Church Co. ‘s work is done by this house. Students can enter at any time during 
a ee te the school year and summer term. 
| For catalogues, address 
y A Complete Theoretical and Practical MISS CLARA BAUR, 


Method for the Mandolin, by Conservatory of Music, 
By GEO. F. ROOT and ©. C, CASE. | 8. E. Cor, 4th & Lawrence. _ CINCINNATI, 0 


A remarkable book both for the Olass- | F. W. WESSENBERG. 


Room and the Platform. | The plan of study upon which this book was ARCHER’S 


written is that taught by the Author in the Cincin- 


EVERY PIECE A GEM. nati Conservatory of Music, which has produced 
1 a " 3 such excellent results. It containsal! that is needed 
Singin Classes and Conventions take | to make a first-class Mandolinist 
notice, ce, 50 cents. Price. . . . $1.50 per Copy. 





CINCINNATI: CINCINNATI: 
THE JOHN CHURCH CO., THE JOHN CHURCH CO., net Gee tor charc 
CHICAGO: NEW YORK: | CHICAGO: | NEW YORK: J . 
a0 a are $8 Mast 20¢h Gerecs. | 200 Wabash Avenue. | 13 East 16th Street. os ’ 


Frederic Archer. 
FOBIO OF HOME SONGS. But few of the pieces in this book have ever before 


A COLLECTION OF appeared in this form. Mr. Archer's acquaintance 


GOODRICH’S 
| with English and Continental music and musicians 


PRETTY AND EASY SONGS WITH CHORUSES, has given him a wide and valuable field from which 

FOR USE IN THE FAMILY CIRCLE. | to select 
@ | This is a most admirable collection, containing 32 | 74 Seok will give the smaller places swhere Pipe 0» 
with choruses, full sheet music size and style. | 9@nsare not yet available an opportunity to hear the best 


Not an ——ae song in the book. All the | organ music, as tt has been arranged by Mr. Archer so 


om rs here have made their mark in at i . ‘ ho 
he beans ae ~) pp. Price, 35 cents. that it can be used — — coernmg without pedals 
r . . 


A THEORY OF MUSICAL COMPOSITION 
FROM THE COMPOSER’S STANDPOINT. 


CINCINNATI: = on 
- ——$—— CINCINNATI: 
THE JOHN CHURCH CoO., THE JOHN CHURCH Co 
\TRODUCING AN EXPLANATORY TREATISE UPON UN- CHICAGO: NEW YORK : ? . bal” 
RELATED TONES, A NEW SYSTEM OF HARMONIC 200 Wabash Avenue. 13 East 16th Street. CHICAGO: NEW YORK: 





COUNTERPOINT AND DIAGRAM ILLUSTRA- 200 Wabash Avenue. 18 East 16th Street. 


TION® OF MUSICAL FORM AND 
im THE FESTIVAL CHOIR | i 
ope Mean Ate . fAEG Of Musical Elocutio 
\uthor of ‘¢ pemplete Musical Analysis,"’ “ Music as l 


n Language,” @ Dr. H. R. PALMER. . 
: te we haben that until the present time there By Pror. E. H. Barn. 

Tho Cranaedlompal tae beak ievelan Weeks have oot ae This is something entirely new, and s proper use 
been made to conform to the spirit of the times or | Solos, Duets, Trios, Quartets & Choruses | °f !t can not fail to make the use of words by singers 










. speak and speakers clear and distinct. 
beaker pot zing i mage = = largely from the works of It tone thes how to adjust the mouth so as to prop 
dry and -- i tone in — Ana a erly utter consonants and vowels, and how to pro 
Goodrich? Same fal Har the wh d RUBINSTEIN, RHEINBERGER, —- words when singing. 
the wherefore gb earngey asves In het, 7 SCHUMANN, KREUTZER, gives a great mass of words requiring over 2000 
jtudent is made to see the reason for the rule or law GOUNOD, CHWATAL, infletion ghey yh iy TA. oy 
in this by <p works of the Masters of the GwEs, STAINER, every singer. The music isso arranged that each ex 
a are ee Vy des rather than the “ say-so”’ of VERDI, STRAUSS, a TA ee for the higher or lower voices as 
e mere theorist. Together with a large pum ber of entirely new pieces 
7 Fa book certainly opens a new field of study, or tous’ our most popular American composers, the PRICE, 75 CENTS. 
ather gives usa new hee pleasant method of travers: | whole forming a rare and valuable collection for the qamcewmast: 
ing the old fields. It has already commanded the | use of Musical Festivals, Conventions, College Choirs, N URCH 
S ma and aS our "of the country. Advanced Singing Societies, Chautauqua Assembly THE JOHN CH co., 
mS In type and style uniform with ‘‘ Musical CASTER, 668, | CHICAGO: | NEW YORK : 
Analysis,’ by he same author. Price, $2.00. Price, 60 cents per copy. 200 Wabash Avenue. ' 13 East 16th Street. 
CINCINNATI: CINCINNATI: % Se 
TES 2S CRUE OS. THE JOHN CHURCH ©O., Read our Publisher's 
CHICAGO: NEW YORK: CHICAGO: NEW YORK: | 





200 Wabash Avenue. | 13 East 16th Street. | 200 Wabash Avenue. | 13 East 16th Stree. Offer next to last page. 
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PROFESSIONAL CARDS. 


HENRY FROEHLICH, 
Teacher of Violin. 
Studio; Room 58, Pike's Building. 
Residence: Kinsey Place, Mt. Auburn, Cincinnati. 


MRS. BEN). GUCKENBERGER 
Will receive a limited number of pupils in vocal music 
at her residence, No. 2 Magregor Avenue, Mt. Auburn, 
Cincinnati, O. 


ANDREW J. BOEX, 
Teacher of Music, 

Organist St, Francis Xavier Church, Director St. 
Caecilia Maennerchor, Residence, No. 72 Webster St., 
Cincinnati, O. Revision and correction of Authors 
Manuscripts, and Musical settings to Poemsa specialty. 

MISS C, L. CHACE, 
Teacher of the Piano, 
#7 Line Swen, Cucpnett, O. 
B. EBANN, 
B, Ebann’s New Music School, oth & Walnut, Cin’ti. 
Residence, at Evans St., Mt. Auburn. 
CHAS L. LEWIS 
Teacher of Violin and Cornet, Music arranged for 
Band, Orchestra or Piano. Residence: 275 West Ninth 
Street, 











MISS BERTHA ROEDTER, 
Teacher of Piano, Address 303 Richmond Street, 
Cincinnati, O. 
MISS PATTI THORNDICK 
Teacher of Piano, No, 41 East Eleventh Street, Cov 
ington, Ky., or care The John Church Company, 


MISS JOSEPHINE H. HOLBROOK, 
Teacher of Harp, Piano, Guitar and Vocalization. Best 
references given. Address, 5 West Ninth Street, Cin- 
cinnati, Ohio. 

MISS LAURA B, JORDAN, 
Teacher of Piano, Mt. Adams, City orders left with 
The John Church Company. 


HENRY WM. SCHNICKE, 
Teacher of Violin. Cor, Graff and St. Clair Streets, 
Corryville, Cincinnati, O. 


SIGNOR AND MADAME LaVILLA, 
Vocal Instruction. No, a45 East roth Street, 
New Vork. 


W.H. PONTIUS 
Director of Concerts, Teacher of Voice and Harmony. 
Orders left with The John Church Co, 


OHN SCHWEERS, 
ine and Molitor Sts., Mt. Auburn, 
Cincinnati, O. 


HENRY EICH, 
Teacher of Music, Address 324 Walnut 
The John Church Company. 


HERMAN A, ELZNER, 
Teac her of Piano and Singing No, 16 Clark Street 


R, P. SOUTHARD’S 
School of Singing, 
Pike’s Opera House, Cincinnati, 0 


A. J, GOODRICH, 
Author of “Analytical Harmony from the Composer's 
Standpoint,” “‘Goodrich’s Musical Analysis,"’ “Music as 
a Language,” etc. Lessons by Mail in his New System 
of Harmony and Composition, Lock Box 976, Chicago 


JEANNIE SMITH HEALY, 
oice Culture, 
Norfolk Building, N. W. Cor, Eighth and Elm 


CARYL FLORIO’'S 


‘ PRACTICAL HARMONY, 


The most comprehensive work on Elementary Har 
mony yet published, 
detail, written In language that any ordinary stu 
dent can understand, Price, $2.00 per copy. 


KEY TO FLORIO’S PRACTICAL HARMONY, 


Au indispensable assistant in the study of the science, 


S. E. Corner 


Street, or 





for use of teachers or of students unable to procure 


a teacher. Price, $2.00 per copy. 
This Work has been examined by competent 
critics and Heartily Commended. 


THE BIGLOW & MAIN CO. 
76 E. 9th St., New York, 215 Wabash Ave., Chicago. 


TO MUSICAL COMPOSERS. 


\ USICAL MSS. Harmonically Corrected, Revised, 

and Edited. This is a boon to gifted but inex 
perienced musical authors. Harmony Lessons by 
mail. Send stamp for free circulars, containing val 
uable information. 


M.H. VEON, 
1300 Fifth Ave., Beaver Falls, Pa. 
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Festival of the Flowers, 


A FLORAL CANTATA. 
By Mrs. Clara Louise Burnham and Dr. Geo. F. Root. 


The Christmas and other Cantatas by the above 
authors have been so successful and are so well known 
and admired that it is hardly necessary to say more 
for this new work than to announce its publication. It 
is indeed a beautiful cantata, with most pleasing music 
and very easy to prepare for performan:e¢ 

Price, 30 Cents. 
CINCINNATI: 


THE JOHN CHURCH CO., 


CHICAGO: NEW YORK: 
200 Wabash Avenue. 13 East 16th Street, 


THE 


MODERN GUIDE 


Violin Playing 


A. F. SUDDsS. 


In compiit this Elementary Schoo) of Violin 
Playing, the Editor bas been gerted by many years 
of experience as teacher of the instrument. Much 
care has been taken to prepare exercises less dry and 
pay tomy to the young student than has hereto- 
fore been found in works of this class, thus insur 
ing continued enthusiasm on the part of the pupil 

n two books. Price of each, $1.00. 

CINCINNATI: 
THE JOHN CHURCH Co., 
CHICAGO: NEW YORK: 
200 Wabash Avenue. 13 Bast 16th Street. 


IDEAL 
FOUR-HAND 
ALBUM. 


Edited by J. O. v. Prochazka, and compiled from 
the works of Wagner, Jambor, Grieg, Scharwenka, 
Gounod, Jadassohn, Hindel, becker, Saint-Saéns. 
Alfoldi, Techaikowski, ete., ete. 

Only works originally written as Piano Duets, or 
arranged with authority of the composer, are con 
ained in this collection. 


Price $1.00. 
CINCINNATI: 
THE JOHN CHURCH CO., 
CHICAGO: NeW YORK: 
200 Wabash Avenue. 13 East 16th Street. 


JUPITER! 


Vocal and instrumental selections trom this new 
and very successful opera, prepared for us by its 


| composer, JULIAN EDWARDS, These pieces have all 


| won the popular approval as performed by the Digby 


0. 


Bell Opera 
ULL MAKE A LAW TO STOP IT 


Song — Price, ec. 
* 40c 


THE COBBLER'S SONG AND CHORUS : 
FLY FAST, FOND DOVE. Song . "600. 
A VERY OLD GAG. Sesten) Song . *  20c, 
SAILING TO THE,MOON, Trio “~ 906. 
YOU MAY SOAR AND SEARCH. Song “  §0c, 
LIFE IS SUCH A STUPID BORE. Trio * 30e, 
I'LL WAIT FOR THEE. Song : “ 26e. 
ICALL ALOUD FOR THEE, Song ‘* 20c 
MUSES’ CHORUS AND DANCE. oe 
| LPRITHEE HEAR ME. Duet “ Oe. 
COME DRAW NIGH. Chorus i By 
on 1.00 


POTPOURRI FOR THE PIANO 
LANCERS “ © «& ° “ “Te. 


WALTZES “ ‘ ch 75e. 
POTPOU RRI FOR ORCHESTRA * $1.75 
GEMS FROM JUPITER (Book) “ “De. 


CINCINNATI: 
THE JOHN CHURCH CO., 
NEW YORK: 

13 Bast 16th Street. 


CHICAGO: 
200 Wabash Avenue. 








THE CHORUS KING 


A Collection of Choice Pieces for Concert and 
Choir Use, 


Compiled and Edited by 
zz. R. PALMER. 


This unique collection comprises many selectiv., 
from all the best writers, new and old, foreign and 
American. To which have been added ‘ The Fligh: 
of the Holy Family into t.”’ by Max Bruch 
“The Feast of Adonis,” by Jensen; “The Miller's 
Wong, by Fanning; “The Dream,"’ by Costa, 

Tur CHorvs KING will be the chorus book at Cha 
tauqua the coming season. 

12 pp. Large octavo. Price 75¢ per copy. 


CINCINNATI: 
THE JOHN CHURCH CO., 


CHICAGU: 





SCRIPTURE TEXTS AND HYMNS 
COMPOSED FOR THE 


OFFERTORY OR RESPONSES FOR SOLO VOICES 
AND QUARTET, 


By W. L. Blumensohein, 
In two Books, 


This is a most admirable collection of short, pra: 
tical solos and quartets for church service. Thx 
pieces are finely written, and are the result of th 
com sn in his own choir, and will dou! 
less find a place in the library of many singers. 


CINCINNATI: 
THE JOHN CHURCH CoO., 
CHICAGO: NEW YORK : 

200 Wabash Avenue. | 13 East 16th Street. 


GUITAR CHORDS 


AND 


How to Play Accompaniments. 


A COLLECTION OF CHORDS IN THE PRINCIPA! 
MAJOR AND MINOR KEYS. 


A quick method of learning to play accompani 
ments. Intended for those © have not the time 
to take lessons. 


By F.W. WESSEBERG. 


— ALSO — 


CHORDS FOR THE BANJO, 


Uniform with the above, on the same general pla: 
and for the same purpose and by the same author. 


Op. 35. Price of each, 75 cents. 


Price of each, 50 cents. 
CINCINNATI: 


THE JOHN CHURCH CO., 


OMICAGO: New YORK: 
200 Wabash Avenue. 18 East 16th Street. 


Apt - ANTHEMS. 


A COLLECTION OF ANTHEMS 
WITHOUT SOLOS. 


In « great'majority of churches the musie is fi: 
of which, as chorus singers, do excellent work, bu! 


are not fitted for, and do not care to do, solo work. 
This book is prepared with the needs of suc!) 


Price 40 cent». 





CINCINNATI: 
THE JOHN CHURCH ©O.. 


CHICAGO: NEW YORK: 
200 Wabash Avenue. 13 Bast 16th Street. 


nished by volunteer choirs, the individual members 


choirs in view. The music is not difficult, and |> 
pleasing, harmonious, and of a religious characte’, 
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Practical Anthems, 
Vol. 3. 
A Bape Semereen at Selina and 
FOR QUARTET OR CHORUS CHOIRS. 
BY FAVORITE COMPOSERS. 








The petite approval bestowed upon Practical An 
thems Nos, land 2 has encou the publication 
of another volume on the same lines. 

The wants of the people are best served by music 
which is melodious, of pleasing variety, and of but 
moderate difficulty. In the compilation of these 
books these requisites have been constantly kept in 
view. Examine them. 


Price, per Copy, $1.00. 
CINCINNATI: 
THE JOHN CHURCH CO., 
CHICAGO: NEW YORK: 
200 Wabash Avenue. 18 East 16th Street. 


ScHOoL-Room 
A NEW SINGING-BOOK FOR 


Teachers’ Institutes & Public Schools. 


Containing Theory Lessons, Responsive Readings, 
Devotional Songs, Patriotic Songs, together with a 
miscellaneous collection of bright, new music and 
arrangements for al) occasions. 

COMPILED BY 
HAMLIN E. COGSWELL, 
Of the Normal School of Music, Mansfield, Pa 


Price, 25c. per copy. 
CINCINNATI: 
THE JOHN CHURCH CO., 
CHICAGO: NEW YORK: 
200 Wabash Avenue. 13 Bast 16th Street. 


COLUMBUS 


A CANTATA. 


Words by H. BUTTERWORTH. 
Music by GEO. F. ROOT. 

This new work deals with the discovery of America 
by Columbus. The first scene is laid in Spain. The 
second takes place upon the ocean, and the third de 
scribes the return to Spain with the wonderful news. 

Price per copy, 75 cents. 
CINCINNATI: 
THE JOHN CHURCH CO.., 
CHICAGO: NEW YORK: 
00 Wabash Avenue. 13 East 16th Street. 


ITew American Opera. 


PURITANIA, 


Or, The Earl and The Maid of Salem. 


A COMIC OPERA, IN TWO ACTS. 
Libretto by C. M.8. McLELLAN. Music by EDGAR 
STILLMAN KELLEY. 

This opera has received the warmest recom menda- 
tion from the public and the press. The scenes are 
interesting, amusing, and well placed; the music is 
not only p easing and melodious, but is much above 
the usual run of comic opera composition. It is 
finely engraved and printed. 


Price $1.00. 
CINCINNATI: 
THE JOHN CHURCH Co.., 
CHICAGO: NEW YORK: 
200 Wabash Avenue. 13 East 16th Street. 











UNSSZCELLED Im 
POWER AND SINGING QUALITY OF TONE, 





PRECISION AND DELICACY OF TOUCH, 





AND EVERY QUALITY REQUISITE IN A 





FIRST-CLASS PIANO. 


THE JOHN CHURCH CO.. 


GENERAL FACTORS, 


Cospel Hymns No. 6— 


FOR 


GORNET. | 


INCLUDING THE 


CINCINNATI, O. 


Musical Analysis. 


THIRD AND REVISED EDITION. 


Aside from the original system of Auricular Anal 
ysis here outlined, it is the only work ip any lan 
guage treating of Detailed Musical Analyses with 8ym 
bols and Explanatory Key. These are indispensable 
for purposes of Theoretical Analyses. Every known 
form ts explained or illustrated with diagrams 

It is not a mere compilation, but an original and 


| carefully elaborated system, valuable to the per 


CHRISTIAN ENDEAVOR HYMNS. 


Containing the melodies and altos of all the 
numbers arranged for the CORNET 


By S. C. HAYSLIP. | 


The Cornet is an acknowledged aid in Gospel work, 
and isa great help in all large meetings, giving to 
the music a snap and vim which insures success. 


Price, 75c. paper; Limp Cioth, $1.00 
IF SENT BY MAIL, 5 CENTS EXTRA. 
CINCINNATI: 

THE JOHN CHURCH CO., 


NEW YORK: 
18 Bast 16th Street. 


CHICAGO: 
200 Wabash Avenue. 





FOR TEACHERS. 


THE NEW 


Musical Curriculum 


By Dr GEO. F. ROOT. 


A feature pecul.ar to the CurricuLu™ is that while 
teaching the art of playing the piano, it also lays the 
foundation for thorough musical study in all depart- 
ments of the Art. 

A pianist should ‘know something of harmony, 
and the voice. A good general knowledge of both 
is assured those who study the Curriculum. 

This book develops all the musical faculties, and 
not one only. It makes broad, intelligent, well-de- 
veloped m , not mere players. 

In ordering specify whether the Foreign or Ameri- 
can Fingering is desired. Price, $2.75. 


CINCINNATI: 
THE JOHN CHURCH CO., 
NEW YORK: 
13 Bast 16th Street. 





CHICAGO: 
200 Wabash Avenue. 


former, the composer, the teacher, and the critic 
while as a text-book for class work it is unrivaled 


By A. J. GOODRICH, 
Author of ‘‘ Goodrich's Analytical Harmony (from the 
composer's standpoint),”’ “‘ Music as a Language,"’ 
etec., ete 
‘Complete Musical Analysis’ is recontmefiged by 
EUGEN D’ ALBERT, CONSTANTIN STERNBERG 
Dr. J. F. BRIDGE, WILSON G. SMITH, 
WM. H.SHERWOOD, W.C. E. SEEBOERCK, 
DUDLEY BUCK, JAS. H. HOWE, 
B. J. LANG, LOUIS ELSON, 
FE. A. MACDOWELL, AUGUST HYLLESTED 
CLARENCE EDDY, Dra. H. G. HANCHETT, 
ARTHUR FOOTE, ADOLPH KOELLING, 
8. B. MILLS, AD. M. FOERSTER, 
EMIL LIEBLING, LOUIS LOMBARD, 
FREDERIC G. GLEASON, 
TERESA CARRENO-D’ ALBERT, 
aud every competent musician who has carefully 
examined the book. 
Elegantly printed from large, new type, on the best 
paper, and handsomely bound 
Price, 862.00. 
CIRCULARS MAILED. 
CINCINNATI: 
THE JOHN CHURCH CO., 
CHICAGO: | NEW YORK 
200 Wabash Avenue. 13 East 16th Street. 


ORGAN MOSAICS. 


VOL. 2. 


A carefully selected collection of music suitabie 
for the 


REED OR PIPE ORGAN. 


Compiled by James R. Murray, author of Murray's 
Method for the Organ, Murray's 100 Voluntaries, Or 
gan Mosaics, Vol. 1, ete., ete. Price, $1.00. 
CINCINNATI: 
THE JOHN CHURCH CoO.. 
CHICAGO: NEW YORK: 
200 Wabash Avenue. 13 East 16th Street. 
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LIBRARIAN OF CONGRESS, 
CoPYRIGHT OFFICE, 
UNITED STATES OF AMERICA. 
LIBRARY OF CONGRESS, 
COPYRIGHT OFFICE, 
No. 42,324 WASHINGTON. 
To wit, Be Ir REMEMBERED: 

That on the 29th day of December, Anno Dom- 
ini 1892, Geo. F. Root, of Chicago, has deposited in 
this Office the title of a Musical Com tion, the 
title or deseription of which is in the following 
words, to wit: 

TRAMP, TRAMP, TRAMP. 
(The Prisoner’s Hope.) 


WoRDS AND MUSIC, 
By Gego. F. Roor. 
Cincinnati: 
The John Chureh Co. 
the right whereof he claims as author, in conformity 
with the laws of the vanes — rorvonp= copy- 
rights. 


a. ae 9 

{n renewal for 14 years from January 5, 1893, when 
the first term of 28 years will have expired. 

LIBRARIAN OF CONGRESS, 

COPYRIGHT OFFICE, 
UNITED STATES OF AMERICA. 
LIBRARY OF CONGRESS, 
CoPYRIGHT OFFICE, 
No. 5,568 y. WASHINGTON. 
To wit, BE IT REMEMBERED : 

That on the 16th day of February, Anno Dom- 
ini 1893, G. F. Root, of Chicago, deposited in 
this Office the title of a Musical Composition, the 
title or description of which is in the following 
words, to wit: 


FAREWELL, FATHER, FRIEND AND GUARDIAN. 
SONG AND CHORUS. 
Worps By L. M. Dawy. 
Music By Geo. F. Roor. 


Cincinnati : 
The John Church Co. 
the right whereof he claims as author, in conform- 
ity with the laws of the United States respecting 
copyrights. A. R. SPOFFORD, 
Librarian o, 

In renewal for 14 years from April 25, 1893, when 

the first term of 28 years will have expired. 





LIBRARIAN OF CONGRESS, 
COPYRIGHT OFFICE, 
UNITED STATES OF AMERICA. 
LIBRARY OF CONGRESS, 
COPYRIGHT OFFICE, 
No. 5,569 y. WASHINGTON. 
To-wit, BE ir REMEMBERED : 

That on the 16th day of February, Anno Domini 
1898, Geo. F. Root, of Chicago, has deposited in this 
Office the title of a Musical Composition, the title or 
description of which is in the fo lowing words, to 
wit: . 

HOW IT MARCHES, THE FLAG OF THE UNION. 
SONG AND CHORUS. 
Worps By H. H. HAWLFy. 
Music BY Geo. F. Roor. 


Cincinnati : 
The John Church Co. 


the right whereof he claims as author, in conformity 
with the laws of the U — "> eon reapecting copy- 
rights. 

"eats of Congress. 


In renewal for 14 years from May 20, 1893, when the 
first term of 28 years will have expired. 





LIBRARIAN OF CONGRESS, 
COPYRIGHT OFFICE, 
UNITED STATES OF AMERICA. 
LIBRARY OF CONGRESS, 
COPYRIGHT OFFICE, 
No. 5,570 y. WASHINGTON. 
To wit, Be tr REMEMBERED: 

That on the 16th 4 of February, Ahno Domini 
1898, Geo. F. Root, of Chicago, has deposited in this 
Office the title of a Musical Composition, the title or 
description of which is in the following words, to 
Ww it: 

ON, ON, ON, THE BOYS COME MARCHING, 
SONG AND CHORUS. 
WorDs AND Music. 
By Geo. F. Roor. 
Cincinnati: 

The John Church Co. 
the right whereof he claims as author, in conformity 
with the laws of the United States respecting copy- 
rights. A. R, SPOFFORD, 

Librarian of Congress. 

In renewal for 14 years from July 19, 1893, when the 

first term of 28 years will have expired. 


LIBRARIAN OF CONGRESS, 
COPYRIGHT OFFICE, 
UNITED STATES OF AMERICA. 
LIBRARY OF CONGRESS, 
COPYRIGHT OFFICE, 
No. 5,571 y. WASHINGTON. 
* To wit, BE tr REMEMBERED: 
That on the 16th day of February, Anno Domini 





THE MUSICAL VE TOR.. 








ited in this 
ion, the title or 
ollowing words, to 


1893, Geo. F. Root, of Chicago, has de 
Office the title of a Musical Com 
—_— of which is in the 
wit: 


THEY HAVE BROKEN UP THEIR CAMPS. 
SONG AND CHORUS. 
Worps By JOHN B, JEWELL. 
Music By GEo. F. Roor. 
Cincinnati: 
The John Church Co. 
the right whereof he claims as author, in conformity 
with the laws of the United States ting copy- 
rights. A. R. SPOFFORD, 
ian 0; 
In renewal for 14 years from June 23, 1 
first term of 28 years will have expired. 


, when the 





LIBRARIAN OF CONGRESS, 
COPYRIGHT OFFICE, 
UNITED STATES OF AMERICA. 
LIBRARY OF CONGRESS, 
COPYRIGHT OFFICE, 


No. 5,572 y. WASHINGTON. 
To wit, Be tr REMEMBERED : 
That on sthe Je ogg oa of gtr , Anno Domini 
1893, Geo. F hi ited in this 


Office the title of Of a Siustont nt the | itle or a 
tion of which is in the following ‘words, to wit: 
THE CABINET ORGAN COMPANION. 
A collection of 
Exercises, Pieces and Songs for the - 
Cabinet Organ, together with 
some instructions in the 
principles of music,and 
tions for play- 
ing the instru- 
ment. 
Cincinnati: 
The John Church Co. 

the right whereof he claims as author, in conformity 
with the laws of the — ~~ pees copy 
rights 


* Eicaeaen — mgress. 
In renewal for 14 years from June 28, 1898, when the 
first term of 28 years will have expired. 





LIBRARIAN OF CONGRESS, 
COPYRIGHT OFFICE, 
UNITED STATES OF AMERICA. 
LIBRARY OF CONGRESS, 
COPYRIGHT OFFICE, 
No. 7,098 y. WASHINGTON 
To wit, Be tr REMEMBERED: 

That on the 18th day of May, Anno Domini 1893, 
Geo. F. Root, of Chicago, has eposited in this Office 
the title of a Musical k, the title or Ya tae 
of which is in the following words, to wit 

THE CORONET. 
A collection of 
Music for Singing Schools, Musical 
goin pen y and re com- 
posed and arran; y Geo. 
F. —" 
Cincinnati : 
The John Church Co. 
the right whereof he claims as author, in conformity 
with the laws of the United States respecting copy 
rights. A. R. SPOFFORD, 
Librarian of Congress. 

In renewal for 14 years from September 7 1893, 

when the first term of 28 years will have expired. 





LIBRARIAN OF CONGRESS, 
COPYRIGHT OFFICE, 
UNITED STATES OF AMERICA. 
LIBRARY OF CONGRESS, 
COPYRIGHT OFFICE, 
No. 7,099 y. WASHINGTON. 
To wit, Be tr REMEMBERED: 

That on the 18th day of May, Anno Domini 1893, 
Geo. F. Root, of Chicago, has eposited in this Office 
the title of a Musical k, the title - "Teeeonee 
of which is in the following words, to wit 


ROOT’S GUIDE FOR THE PIANOFORTE. 
A collection of 


Exercises, Pieces, and Songs, 
by Geo. F. Root. 


Cincinnati ; 
The John Church Co. 


the right whereof he claims as author, in conformity 

with the laws of the U — States respecting copy- 

rights. R. SPOFFORD, 
he of Congress. 

In renewal for 14 years from November 3, 1893, when 
the first term of 28 years will have expired. 

LIBRARIAN OF CONGRESS, 

CoPYRIGHT OFFICE, 
UNITED STATES OF AMERICA. 
LIBRARY OF CONGRESS, 
COPYRIGHT OFFICE, 
No. 13,893 y. WASHINGTON. 
To wit, Be ir REMEMBERED: 

That on the 2ist day of July, Anno Domini 1893, 
Geo. F. Root, of Chicago, has deposited in this Office 
the title of a Musical Composition, the title or de- 
seription of which is in the following words, to wit 





MY BEAU THAT WENT TO CANADA. 





Worps BY EBEN E. REXFoRD. 
Music BY WURZEL. 


Cincinnati: 
The John Church Co. 
the right whereof we E Ute States respecting 
ity with a laws of the 
copyrights. SPOFFORD. 


In renewal for 14 years from — , 1893, 
when the first term of 28 years will have expired. 
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CoPpYRIGHT OFFICE, 


No. 13,892 y WASHINGTON. 
bay BE IT 2a: 

That o> 2ist day ne uly, Anno Domini 1895, 
Geo. F. Root, 6 ern ae ted in this Office 
the title of a Musical Composition, the title or de 
scription of w teh is in the following words, to wit 


GOOD-BYE, OLD GLORY. 


Worps BY L. J. Bates, Esa. 
Music By Geo. F. Roor. 


Cincinnati : 
The John Church Co. 
the right whereof he claims as author, in conformity 
with the laws of the amen 2 bw: SSPORHORD. copy 
rights. 


trom’ September 1893 
By years will have expired. 
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In renewal for 14 
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No. 18,889 y 
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F. Root, of Chi ne, las posited in this Office 
the ‘title of a Musical Co position, the title or de 
scription of which is in thefoll following words, to wit 


NORTH AND SOUTH. 


Worpbs BY BeuLan WYNNE. 
Music By Gero. F. Roor. 


Cincinnati : 
The John Church Co. 
the right whereof he claims as author, in conformity 


with the laws of the United States ing copy 
rights. Ae SPF RD, 


In renewal for 14 years Pi My eyed 
when the first term of 28 years will 
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No. 13,891 y. 
To wrt, Be ir REMEMBERED: 
That on the 2ist day « hy ‘ 
Geo. F. Root, of Chicago, h: ted in this Office 
the title of a Musical mapent m, the title or de- 
scription of which is in the following words, to wit: 


THE LIBERTY BIRD. 
(Quartet. ) 


Worps By J. P. JoHNson, Esq. 
Music By Geo. F. Root. 
Cincinnati : 
The John Church Co. 
the right whereof he claims as author, in conformity 
with the laws of the — L-« ng copy- 
hts. 


of Congress. 
In renewal for 14 years from October 30, 1893, when 
the first term of 28 years will have expired. 
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COPYRIGHT OFFICE, 
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CoPpYRIGHT OFFICE, 


No. 13,890 y WASHINGTON. 
To wie, “Be 1r REMEMBERED: 
That on the 2ist day of July, Anno Domini 1 
Geo. F. Root, of Chicago, has ted in this Office 


the title of a Musical Composition, the title or de- 
scription of which is in the following words, to wit: 


SING ME TO SLEEP, MOTHER. 


Worps By Espen E. REXForD. 
Music By Geo. F. Roor. 


Cincinnati : 
The John Church Co. 
the right whereof he claims as author, in conformity 
with the laws of the — States copy- 
hts. A. R. SPOFFORD, 


n October i, 8 ohn 


In renewal for 14 years 


from October 
the first term, of 28 years will have expired. 
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Cradle Songs. 


N the old New England Cabin of Midway Plaisance, among the 
| quaint and old-fashioned bits of furniture, there is an old cradle 
made out of a barrel. The baby of to-day, even the pampered 
nfant resting on pillows of down in its lace-draped bassinet, misses 
the luxury that the baby of olden times possessed, when the busy 
mother pushed with her foot the cradle as she hummed a soft lullaby. 
But if the cradle is out of date, cradle songs remain, and will endure 
as long as there are tired babies to be hushed to sleep. Every lang- 
iage contains lullabies, and every period of literature shows them. 
The baby of ancient Rome drooped his eyelids at the soothing 
words: : 
Lalla, lalla, lalla, 
Aut dormi, aut lacta. 
[he Japanese mother tells her child that if he is a good baby he 
shall eat red beans and fish, while the Chinese mother sings : 
“ Snail, snail, come out and be fed, 
Put out your horns and then your head, 


And thy mamma will give thee mutton, 
For thou art doubly dear to me.”’ 


rhe little Zulu listens to a song like this . 


“ Hush, thee, my baby, 
Thy mother’s o'er the mountains gone, 
There she will dig the little garden patch, 
And water she'll fetch from the river." 


There is a Spanish song that tells how 


“The moon was chewing a mellow fig, 
The sun was gobbling cabbage big,"’ 
which shows a resemblance to our own Mother Goose melodies. Of 
course among the Germans, with their love of home and children, 
beautiful lullabies may be expected. A sweet and familiar one is 
this : 
“Sleep, baby, sleep! Thy father guards the sheep; 
Thy mother shakes the dream-land tree, 
And from it fall sweet dreams for thee: 
Sleep, baby, sleep! Sleep, baby, sleep!’ 

Many of the familiar English cradle songs date back to the time of 

Henry VIII., though when they were first composed it is difficult to 
d scover. Many of them refer to “ Rock-a-bye Baby, on the Tree 
lop, and may simply have been suggested by the swaying and 
soothing motion of the topmost branches of the trees, although one 
authority traces its origin to the Aryan ancestors of Britain, who dug 
their houses under ground and covered them with the interlaced 
boughs of trees. Another authority is that “ Rock-a-bye, Baby " and 
Bye, Baby Bunting "’ come to us from the Indians, as they had a 
custom of cradling their papooses among the swaying branches. 

The early English poets felt it rather beneath their dignity to com- 
pose lullabies, but Tennyson did not think so,and no more beautiful 
lines came from his pen than the lullaby in “ Princess": 

“ Sweet and low, sweet and low, 
Wind of the western sea,” 
that has been set to music many times. 
Sir Walter Scott wrote another famous lullaby : 
“ O, hush thee, my baby, thy sire was a knight, 
Thy mother a lady, both levely and bright; 
The woods and the glens from the tow’rs which we see, 
They are all belonging, dear baby, to thee.” 

Who has not heard some mother, as she nestles her babe to her 
breast, sing Watt's fine old hymn: 

“Hush, my dear, lie still and slumber, 
Holy angels guard thy bed."’ 
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We, none of us, can remember the soothing melodies our mothers 
sang during our days of babyhood, but we can guess at our portion, 
by seeing how the younger brothers and sisters fared, and when we 
are grown up and too old to be sung to sleep, a remnant of the old 
hymn stays with us: 

“ Holy angels guard thy bed,” 
and after the toil and trouble of the day are over, we can close our 


eyes peacefully, grateful for the hovering presences we feel are near 
us, wise, tender and loving. 





> 





Thirty Minutes a Day. 


By Erato. 


girls, and hope it may prove helpful to students who find them- 
selves short of time. 

“IT can’t see how it's to be done, Ella!”’ 

“ Neither can I; but it shall be done. We won't stop till we're in 
a position to help ourselves. We started out to be teachers, and 
teachers we'll be! "’ 

“ That's all very well; or it would have been, if Roy and Elkins 
hadn't failed, and our little drop of money gone with their bucketfuls. 
Poor papa! I’m sure he thought he was doing the very wisest thing 
to place it in their hands. It's no use crying over spilt milk though. 
The question isn't what has been done, but what are we to do.” 

“It’s more than I can say, Elinor.” 

“Or any one else. I think ‘twould take a good arithmetician to 
solve the problem. One might do it ‘in their head’ if they were at 
school, and it was printed in a first-class text-book something after 
this wise: If three girls can live on the interest of a given sum by 
going without hot dinners every other day, or new dresses oftener 
than once in five years, in order to afford music lessons, how will they 
still pay for said lessons when said given sum has vanished into air? 
To speak more plainly, when the firm which handled it has failed; 
and how long will it take them under the given conditions to become 
first-class instructors in vocal and instrumental art ?”’ 

“You've missed your vocation, Elinor. You should have taken to 
the rostrum and found a hobby to hold forth upon. Thank good- 
ness, Mabel at least can pay for her lessons, so she may stand some 
chance of finishing her course in elocution. But to return—"’ 

“Yes once more, what'll we do?” 

‘I saw an advertisement—”"’ 

“No more, if you love me, Ella! People in books always see 
advertisements at the critical moment when they are about to starve 
or commit suicide, that prove absolute god-sends ; but in real life, 
just as you've parted with your last five-cent piece to get to a place 
before it's taken, they inform you they engaged an experienced per- 
son—which they know you're not by the look of you—just five min 
utes ago. So sorry, really—ad 4d." 

“Do keep still, Elinor! My advertisement was for girls to do 
crocheting. Though our income is now so deplorably small, what 
we still have will bring enough to feed us and pay the rent of these 
two rooms. Clothes we must manage as best we can. By crocheting 
busily—if we can get it to do—we may be able to pay for our lessons, 
besides practicing.” 

“ That all sounds possible, but I’m not as hopeful as I'd like to be 
Let’s hear what Mabel thinks.” ’ 

Mabel, who had entered the room a moment before, laid aside her 
wraps and listened while the two sisters unfolded their plans. 


| REPEAT the story as it came to me from an intimate friend of the 
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There were only these three; no father, mother, or near relative. 
Orphaned several years previous to the time of which I write, with an 
income sufficient to keep them so long as their wants were moderate, 
they had determined to fit themselves to teach, each in the branch 
she liked best. Mabel was to be an elocutionist, and had attained 
the enviable position of a pupil-teacher. Ella was to be a pianist; 
while vocal teaching was the height of Elinor’s ambition. 

“T think,” said Mabel, when they had finished, “‘ you might at least 
try. I'll do the housework while you two crochet; for of course you 
couldn't do anything of that kind if your hands were rough.” 

“No time like the present, so I'll go and see about it at once,”’ 
said Ella. 

In a few minutes she was dressed for the street, and started in good 
spirits and full of courage. The walk to the down-town emporium 
where the work was to be found was a long one, and an interview 
with the shop-keeper somewhat dashed her hopes. It astonished her 
to hear the beggarly prices he quoted as the regular stipend for this 
sort of work. 

‘I should starve at that!"’ she cried, forgetful of her need for the 
moment. 

A shrug of the shoulders and a careless smile from the man brought 
her to her senses. She was possessed with the fear that he might not 
give her the work after all, and how disappointed the girls would be. 

‘I can get it done by ladies who are not obliged to work, but do it 
to earn their pin-money,”’ he said. 

“Very well, I'll try,’ said Ella bravely. 

‘You will deposit four dollars, the cost price of the wool,” said the 
man in the most business-like way 

One swift thought, and the money was laid upon the counter; but 
in that instant Ella calculated the possibilities regarding the hold-out- 
a-time properties of gloves and boots now almost shabby, and deter- 
mined to go ragged if need were to accomplish her purpose. Her 
mood was more hopeful when she arrived at home however, and the 
girls went to work with a will. 

They persevered with an energy the pampered young lady who 
‘‘so dotes on music but hates to practice’’ can form no idea of. Ella 
grew anxious after the first two weeks, for she felt certain her time for 
practice must be curtailed, or they would fall short of the sum they 
felt compelled to earn. It was up-hill business, but energy and pa- 
tience will work wonders, and when the two girls were becoming dis- 
couraged Mabel would fly to the rescue with cheering words or a 
reviving cup of tea at just the right moment, and they would take 
heart again. 

On one of these occasions she amused herself by sketching her two 
industrious sisters, and in a playful mood exaggerated the cloud-like 
trifles they were making until they are completely covered by them 
and the wool they were crocheting tangled about every article shown 
in the drawing. Underneath she wrote “Penelope's Webs."" The 
girls laughed merrily over her work, but she laid it aside with a little 
anxious sigh as she said : 

‘‘Of what were you thinking, Ella, that you‘ were still so long?” 

‘‘ Just this,’ Ella answered, ‘‘ That I must cut down my practice 
time to thirty minutes a day.”’ 

‘What can you learn in that time ?”’ said Elinor. 

‘More than you think. I'll keep my music before me and become 
familiar with it while I work. I can do the rest in half an hour a day 
I'm sure. Elinor must do the same, but there's one comfort: it's 
easier to sing and work, than to learn piano studies.” 

The new plan was adopted, and the same will that had helped them 
thus far stood by them still. 

Two years passed in this way, and at last they were to give a recital, 
at which time each hoped to do credit to her teaching. 

The hall was filling fast, and the usual gossip and chatter was going 
on, as it still lacked a few minutes of eight. 

‘* How sweet of them to dress just alike in that lovely dotted mus- 
lin,’ a lady remarked, who had caught a glimpse of them in the 
reception room, “‘such good taste, you know. They'll be a success. 
So talented, don't you think so ?”’ 


Little did the speaker imagine that the “ sweet"’ dresses were manu 
factured from long disused curtains which the girls had considered 
too elegant for their humble lodgings, by the industrious fingers of 
the three sisters. The program was well received, and pupils began 
to drop in one by one almost as soon as their study was opened. 

Two striking pictures form an attractive feature of their reception 
room. One, the three girls in what they call their “ graduating 
dresses."’ The other, a crayon sketch of two of them, their faces 
dimly visible, looking weird and pale, large-eyed and almost hopeless, 
through a web from which countless threads are tangled about the 
surrounding objects. 

“Penelope's Webs "’ arouses a great deal of curiosity in the minds 
of visitors, but only to an occasional hard-working pupil, when a fit 
of discouragement overtakes them, do the girls explain the meaning 
of the picture. Ella invariably winds up with these words, as she 
smiles cheerily upon the downhearted student: “ And now I know 
you'll work harder than ever; for see what we've done with thirty 
minutes a day,”’ 





—_—__ 
——— 


En trapped Musicians. 


HE famous tenor, and father of Malibran, was once in Mexico 
T giving operatic performances. War breke out and Garcia 
was soon on his way home. Before he reached Vera Cruz a 
band of brigands met him and took not only his money and valua- 
bles, but also his clothes. In ransacking his things the jolly brigands 
soon found out that their captive was a singer, so they demanded a 
song. Garcia positively refused. Then the attitude of the robbers 
became menacing and Garcia thought it well to acquiesce. He did 
so, and was led to a prominent position for the better enjoyment of 
the song. The great vocalist opened his throat but could not pro- 
gress, whereupon the soz-disan¢ patrons hissed and cursed. This was 
terrible to bear—insult and derision. Garcia made another effort, 
and burst into a flight of song which entranced his hearers—so much 
so that they restored him part of his clothes and valuables, and 
escorted him as near as they could safely venture to the coast. 
Something of a similar experience was once the lot of Cherubini, who 
had to figure in the role of a fiddler in spite of himself. In the 
stormy days of 1792 it was a perilous experiment to walk the streets 
of Paris. During an occasion of more than ordinary excitement the 
composer of ‘‘Les Deux Journees Medee,” etc., fell into the hands 
of a band of sans cudottes who were roving about seeking musicians 
to conduct their chants. To them it was a special gratification to 
compel the talent that had formerly delighted royalty to minister 
now to their own gratification. On Cherubini firmly refusing to lead 
them, a low murmur ran through the crowd, and the fatal words 
‘The Royalist, Royalist," went up. At this critical moment one of 
Cherubini's friends —also a kidnapped musician—seeing his imminent 
danger, thrust a violin into his unwilling hands and bade him head 
the mob. The whole day these two musicians accompanied the 
hoarse and overpowering yells of the revolutionary horde, and when 
at last a halt was made in a public square, where a banquet took 
place, Cherubini and his friend had to mount empty barrels and 
play till the feast was over. One notable instance should be men- 
tioned of the art being resorted to unsuccessfully, but the se erity of 
Mars had more to do with the issue than any want of sincerity on the 
side of Apollo. Adolphe Adam had been drawn as a conscript, but 
preferring to serve his country musically rather than martially, he 
went to the master of the conservatoire and begged him to write a 
certificate for him to be excused. Cherubini knew the law of his 
adopted country and was cautious. “I certify that Adolphe Adam 
is exactly fitted for the classes of the conservatoire,"’ wrote the great 
theorist. Adam was disappointed with the attestation, and would 
certainly have gone a soldiering save fora defect in his eyesight, 
which disqualified him for military service. To this physical defect 
the world owes many beautiful compositions, which are rarely heard 
out of France. 
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Musical Composition in America. 


THE VistTor has given considerable space to the discussion of the above subject 
ts various lights and shadows, and it believes that the following letter from 
Gerrit Smith, written some time previous to the Dvorak episode on Negro Melo 
es, will be of interest. It appeared originally in the New York Tribune.) 
WRITER in Zhe Evening Post recently remarked that 
“ Dvorak’s presence here may be the means of forming an 
American School of composition."" While every musician in 
this country will congratulate the cause of art upon the accession of 
Dr. Dvorak, yet it must be conceded that a National School of Art 
an never be formed on the principle of a stock farm. It is quite 
mpossible to bring a pair of composers to this country and expect 
to generate composers for the nation. The gift, and the power, and 
the genius of composition already exist here, just as the genius of 
literature and painting and the kindred arts of this country have 
ilready made themselves permanent, valuable, and remarkable fac- 
tors in the world’s history. 

Long before Columbus discovered America (for the purpose of find- 
ing money to assist religious’ fanaticism) there existed here a civil- 
ization than which the world has never known greater. Long before 
Germany (and some of the New York critics) shall have discovered 
\merican music, there undoubtedly existed a vein of music, which, 
properly worked, should by this time have brought forth a silver 
coinage that might pass for current specie. The musical mining 
fields of America are immense. For years the old world has been 
excavating from them fortunes, of which Columbus never dreamed. 

here is now arising a small contingent of musicians in this coun- 
try, who ask the privilege of prospecting on their own claims. Why 
have they not appropriated these claims before? Why have they 
not dug deeper into the realm of music? Because, as scholars, they 
have been humbly sitting at the footstool of learning, and have been 
wholly absorbed by the flood of wisdom and pedantry from imported 
lips, which has washed the gold clear from the gravel, stranding the 
latter, and pocketing the former. In this country we accept every- 
thing which bears the stamp of a foreign indorsement. We are as 
children who do not want ‘“ home-made dolls.’’ Give us something 
that can talk; no matter how bad the squeak that results, give us 
still an imported squeak. Yet, we can make dolls, just as we make 
remarkable silks, and cheese, and perhaps tinplate ; or just as we 
paint excellent pictures and write notable books, which are accepted 
the world over; or just as we, more than any other nation (this 
latter from the London 7Zimes), know how to make the powers of 
nature subservient to man 

But, can we make music? It has been thought so. Some people 
even go so far as to say that we possess folk-songs which are equal 
to those of other countries. On one or two occasions we have been 
known secretly to get up a public musical attempt at nine-pins, which 
has been promptly bowled over by existing powers and prejudices. 

What if our national anthem, ‘ The Star-Spangled Banner,” is 
said to be a transcription of an old English drinking song, by Dr. 
lohn Bull, is that any reason for its receiving less respect than that 
accorded the English appropriation of a Hanoverian strain as a 
national anthem? There is a current story in regard to an English- 
man, who, as he was sailing up New York bay, chanced to hear the 
juickening strains of “ Yankee Doodle.’’ With customary tact, he 
isked of those standing near, “ Is that the tune the old cow died on?” 

No," replied a ready-witted American in the party, ‘‘ that is the 
tune the old bull died on." 

A little more of this national feeling, and we shall be almost filled 
with respect for ourselves. Is there any sense in speaking of an 
American School of Composition? Certainly not. Art is universal ? 
A distinguished writer on American architecture has recently said, 
in regard to architecture in this country : 

‘Do the best you can, and the Americanism of style will take 
care of itself.”’ 

When we grow hybrid roses they are an invention—a distinct 
form in themselves, and not to be surpassed in beauty. A grafted 
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stock is always a strong one. Such a stock are we. We have 
blended ourselves with the nations of the world, and have yet re 
tained our nationality. We have not the music lore which serves 
foreign composers as a thematic warp upon which to spread the 
woof of their contrapuntal fantasy ; but we certainly possess the gift 
of making our own fabric, and of covering it with an honest running 
pattern. Just assurely as musical composition is waning in Germany, 
just so surely shall this absorbing country, in the near future, rival 
Russia, France, Italy, and Bohemia. 
other things. 
to more conditions of people than those of negroes 


applied to music, an emancipation of our whole country from preju 


It is our turn in this, as in 
The principle of the Fourteenth Amendment applies 
It means, as 


dicial ideas concerning the superiority of foreign work, and it de 
mands a national desire and tendency to help those who have been 
held back and underestimated. There is just as much hope for 
musical composition in this country as there is for any other art, in- 
vention, or accomplishment; and the proof of it lies in what has 
been accomplished in other directions in the past 

Yet art must be fostered, cherished, and encouraged, though not 
until we have leisure and have gained the appreciation of the public 
shall we compose vigorously. Our work may, even then, be no more 
American than that of Mozart 
German ; but it will at least be something respectable and respected. 
Music is, in these days, largely a fashion. The American public can 
now begin to set this fashion, if they will. GERRITT SMITH. 

New York 


was Italian, or that of Meyerbeer 
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A Well-Recognized Nuisance. 


HE “big hat” is, at the beginning of every theatrical season 
the subject of scorn, tirade, or well-deserved protest in the 
daily papers. During the recent run of the “ Scarlet Letter 

at one of the New York theaters, two women, whorarely spend money 

on theater tickets, attended a matinee. They were delighted with 
the seats, and congratulated themselves on the lovely day, the good 
seats, the agreeable neighbors; it promised to be an afternoon 
that would not soon be forgotten. Alas! that ignorance should have 
so deluded them. They were bending breathlessly forward, drink- 
ing in the scene on the stage, comparing mentally the changes that 
had been made in the author's text—for had they not almost com 
mitted the text of the book to memory, getting ready for the play? 

when the entire stage was suddenly obscured ; a wall had settled in 
front of them! Three young girls in broad-brimmed hats, trimmed 

with broad bows and tufts of feathers, had taken the vacant seats di- 

rectly in front. The first comers looked at each other helplessly, and 

stretched their necks to catch a glimpse of the stage. That 
hopeless; nothing but standing on their feet would have enabled 

Then they 


was 


them tosee over that mountain of milliner’s creation. 
tried dodging, looking over the shoulders, under the brims, between 
the bows on the three hats. That proved impossible, because the 
heads in front were never still long enough for them to get their 
muscles in just the right contortion. At last one impatient woman, 
who went to the theater to see the play, and not to visit with her 
friends, leaned forward and said: ‘‘ It is impossible for us to see the 
stage, and we rarely come to the theater; would you and the friend 
next you object to removing your hats?’’ If a look could have 
killed her she would have been dead on the spot, but not a word was 
said in reply. The hats were not removed, and the rural visitor 
concluded the wearers did object. She gave herself up to her dis 
appointment. Now and then she caught a fleeting glimpse of the 
stage, and she learned the flexibility of the human body by the 
number of positions into which she twisted hers without getting out 
of herchair. Her companion sat still and listened, but saw nothing. 
When the curtain dropped at the end of the play, and the audience 
were leaving, the rural visitors received a stony stare, 

Leaning forward again the impatient one said: ‘I did not wish to 
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be troublesome, but you know we did not see a thing after you came 
in. 

‘‘We did not wish to be conspicuous,” was the response, in a tone 
that would have saved the ice bill of a family for a day if it could 
have been discharged into the refrigerator. 

‘‘ Conspicuous ?’’ was the inward comment ; “ if one only dare tell 
you that without your hat we would not have known any one was in 
front of us!’’ but she made no audible response, The three hats 
passed out. 

The injustice of the big hat can not be brought to the front of the 
argument too frequently. It is always in front at the theaters. To 
make it impossible for a man to deliver what he has sold would be a 
subject for a judge’s decision on any other occasion. A manager 
sells the privilege of seeing and hearing a play for so much, and he 
should enforce the conditions that make it possible for him to keep 
his contract. At the last symphony concert, where probably the 
andience was as representative of the wealth and culture of the city 
as any audience that could be brought together in New York, it was 
gratifying to note the almost entire absence of the big hat, or the 
fore-and-aft trimmed hats, which are quite as successful as screens. 
Small hats of felt, velvet, cloth, and the more elegant of fancy and 
jeweled braids, were close to the head. There were a few feathers, 
or lacelike effects of high trimming, but it was most evident that this 
representative audience recognized, as such people always do recog- 
nize, the rights of the public. 

As long as people will buy tickets to public affairs, running the 
risk of getting what they pay for, they must expect the big hat and 
its various equivalents to infringe on their rights. Combined senti- 
ment would banish the big hat to its proper place—the street and 
the woods. In its proper place it is the most artistic of hats; out of 
place it ranks with tobacco, onions, and the man wko goes to meet 
his friends in the lobby between every act.— Zhe Christian Union. 





Helps in Listening to Music. 


{From an interesting article on the above subject in a recent Outlook, we quote 
the following terse descriptions of various musical forms, which will be useful to 
the readers of the VISITOR. } 

VERY musical composition is based upon a musical text called 
FE the motif, which is the germ of the whole piece or movement, 

and upon the treatment of which depends the character of the 
piece. A composition founded upon a single mo#if, or a few briefly 
developed motives, is of a more intellectual order than one which is 
developed from a flowing melody of a song-like character. 

This latter type, called the Lyric, is of a soothing and restful nature 
—the music of repose—and is the descendant of the ancient folk- 
song. It requires little explanation, as it is the music of sentiment 
rather than of action. 

Motivized music, on the contrary, is the expression of excitement 
and passion, and also of intellectual activity. It requires more in- 
tent listening. Of this type is much of the music of the day. 

Some pieces or movements are made up wholly of one moii/, 
ingeniously treated, and woven in and out with beautiful harmony 
and little melodic ideas, giving it the character of a web of gor- 
geous tapestry, varied with rich colors, but bearing always the same 
design or figure. Wagner's treatment of the motif is too well known 
to need much comment. Suffice it to say that each idea he wished 
to express is embodied in a separate motif, and every time a new 
motif appears one may know what new idea is about to be intro- 
duced. 

It is impossible without practical illustration to analyze a piece of 
music into its general and individual ideas, but with these few sug- 
gestions each listener may be able to analyze for himself, to some 
extent. 

Many characteristic pieces need no explanation as to title or inner 
meaning, as the name gives the whole clew to the thought. There 
are others, however, which are not so palpable, and a little descrip- 
tion of the title and its adjuncts may serve to throw light upon the 


composer’s meaning. I shall, therefore, describe briefly some of 
these less familiar and commonly used titles. 

Let us glance for a moment at the Sonata, the most important of 
all musical forms. It is made up of either three or four movements 
—usually four. The first movement is in rapid rhythm, and is some- 
times preceded by a brief introduction in slowtempo. We generally 
find a well-developed melody carried out through one section of the 
movement; then others less important, closely related to the first : 
then a return to the first theme. 

The second movement is an Andante, or some other slow move 
ment, usually of a lyric character; the third either a Menuetto or 
Scherzo, and the Finale is brilliant and rapid, sometimes a Rondo 
(or Round), as in Beethoven's ‘‘ Pathetique,’’ and others. 

The Sonata, then, is really a collection of three or four distinct 
pieces, forming a symmetrical whole. 

The Symphony is a sonata for orchestra, and needs no further 
description. 

The Sonatina is a sonata on a small scale, consisting bu ‘two 
movements, 


The Concerto is in sonata form, and is written as a solo for some 
instrument, as the violin, piano, or organ, and is arranged with 
orchestral accompaniment. 

When the piano is the chosen instrument, the accompaniment is 
sometimes adapted to a second piano. 

The Ballade has no especially distinctive features. It was a name 
arbitrarily given by Chopin to three or four of his pieces. The title 
seems to call for the lyric style. 

The Barcarolle is a boat-song, and conveys the movement of the 
water, the swing of the oars, and the boatman’s song. 

The Serenata and Nocturne are both defined as serenades, although 
the Nocturne has been described as “a piece of soft and tender 
character, supposed to be suitable for the night hours.’’ The Nocturne 
is more dreamy and less passionate than the Serenata. 

The Scherzo (a jest) is a merry, tripping movement, expressing 
the humorous and mirthful in music. 

The Polacca and Polonaise are Polish dances in three-four 
rhythm, with the accent (so-called) upon a usually unaccented beat 
of the measure. 

Some of the older forms of composition have a renewed popularity, 
and we find the Gavotte, the Chaconne, and the Toccata on our 
modern concert programs. 

The Gavotte was an old French dance in four-four rhythm; the 
Chaconne is Spanish, in three-four rhythm, and consists of a theme 
with more or less elaborate variations. The Toccato is a slow piece, 
written for technical display. 

The Fugue has always held its own, but it is not a strictly popular 
form, being too intricate and too purely intellectual. It consists 
principally of one subject, which is taken up in turn by several 
different voices, appearing again and again, sometimes in one key 
and sometimes in another. 

These titles will cover most of the ground occupied by modern 
concert programs; and, when understood, they prepare the listener 
to expect from each its own peculiar characteristics, and furnish a 
starting-point of interest ; just as the title of the painting reveals the 
meaning of all the forms and outlines in the picture, and makes the 
artist's thought our own. 


RE 


THE native musical instrument of Guatemala is the marimba, which 
visitors at the Fair may enjoy. It is a long, narrow instrument, suggest- 
ive in shape of a coffin, played upon by four Indians. It originated on 
the Congo, and the supposition is that it was brought to Brazil by slaves 
and gradually crept up the coast. The narrow slabs, thirty-seven in num- 
ber, between which are the claritos, or keys, are made of the wood of the 
chocolate tree. Underneath are the cajonas, or big boxes, which in the 
original instruments were gourds. The tone is changed by means of 
pieces of gum underneath the slabs. The manner of playing is with long 
sticks with bulbs on the ends. It makes a very picturesque and interest- 
ing instrument, but no more picturesque than the musicians, four hand- 
some young Indians in native costume, who, however much they please 
the audience, never themselves show a sign of pleasure. 
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| From the writer's standpoint. | 


No. 6. TONE AND NOTE. 


“ The term scaLe is applied to that consecutive arrangement of notes by which 
e proceed gradually from a given note to its octave,’’ etc. 


speaking of the representation of the scale instead of the scale 
itself, were it not for his concluding sentence: ‘ by which we 
proceed gradually,”’ etc. That seems to refer to giving /omes succes- 
vely by instrument or voice, and of all musical studies I am pretty 
sure he would teach harmony through the proper avenue, the ear, 
and not through the eye. 

It is true, the accomplished musician “hears with his eyes,’’ and 

sees with his ears’’; that is, when he sees written or printed music, 
he hears it mentally, and when he hears music, if he cares to, he can 
mentally see the signs that would represent it. But that is only done 
when musical knowledge has entered the mind through the proper 
channel, 

The scale in music, that is, the main thing, is a certain series of 
‘ones, something to hear. The “consecutive arrangement of notes "’ 
s but the sign to the eye of the main thing. 

After the printed representation of the scale the teacher says 


| SHOULD think that perhaps he means vo/es, and that he is 


Each one of the successive notes of the scale is called a degree.’ 


‘‘ Degrees " refer to the Pitches of tones. * 

Notes are characters of /ength. It does /ook as though notes repre- 
sent pitches in the example given, as they gradually rise, but they do 
not. Take away the staff and no pitches are represented, although 
the notes remain; but take the notes away and all the pitches are 
there represented just as before. 

The only character in our system of notation that represents the 
pitches of tones is the staff. Clefs, sharps, flats, etc., are staff modi 
tiers, but do not in themselves represent pitches. It is always a line 
or space, natural or modified, that does that. Here, for example are 
represented the pitches of the key of D-major. 


ee 


But notice, while all are represented, as is proven by the fact, that 
if any line or space is touched, the musician will tell instantly what 
pitch it stands for, still no particular pitch is indicated or called for. 
Notes do that while performing their special office, which is to indi- 
cate the lengths wanted. When the staff is prepared for a key, before 
any notes are put upon it, it is in a way like a harp standing silent: 
all its pitches are latent in its strings, so to speak, but only those are 
called into action that are touched. So with the staff. Its lines and 
spaces stand representing all the diatonic pitches of the key, but only 
those that are wanted are mofed for use. 

Notes are not “ degrees." There are whole notes, half notes, quar- 
ter notes, etc., but not whole degrees, half degrees, quarter degrees, 
etc. Technically speaking, the lines and spaces of the staff are the 
only “degrees"’ in music ;* and notice how perfectly the term is there 
applied. It is consecutive degrees of the staff that represent the 
pitches of the scale (the notes point them out). It is certain degrees 
of the staff that represent intervals and chords (the notes point them 
out), and it is the intermediate degrees of the staff that are counted in 
reckoning intervals. 

Tones as to pitch are sometimes called “ degrees," but that is still 
more useless. There is no condition that a tone can be in that will 
not be intelligently described, either by one of its relative names, 
“tonic dominant,—one, three, five,—do, re, mi, etc.,"" or by its abso- 
lute or independent names, C, D, F-sharp, B-flat, etc. (See No. 3 
for “ degrees."’) 

‘The word “degree may perhaps sometimes be used in teaching, with a dif- 


ferent meaning from the above, for purposes of explanation, but its technical 
meaning is a line or space. 
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No. 7. OnE Key wits Two MOobDEs. 
Every key has @ bright or Major Mode, and a dark or Minor Mode ; thus every 
key has two modes. Each Tonic-center is the center of two such modes 
Thus, © major and C minor are not two distinct keys, but the two modes of 


one key 


A key is a family of tones having a certain membership. A differ 
ent membership constitutes a different family, even though both fami 
lies may have the same absolute pitch for key-tone. The keys of 
C major and C minor are not only different in membership, but 
strikingly different in the mental effects of their members, as used in 
tones, chords, scales, melodies and harmonies. As well might one 
say that two different families of Smiths are but two modes of one 
family, because the fathers of the two families have the same name, 
as to say that the two C families are one, because they have the same 
absolute pitch for key-tone. 

This may not seem, at the first thought of it, to be a good illustra- 
tion, because in the musical families the fathers, and some of the 
other members in both, are the same individuals (absolute pitches), 
but they are not the same in the all-important matter of musical effect. 
Take the father, for instance (the key-tone); approach him in one 
family and he is bright, cheery, and firm ; approach him in the other, 
and he is, musically, a different individual: sad, plaintive, or somber. 
(See No, 32.) 

The fact that the dominant of both keys is a major chord cuts no 
more figure than that both keys have the same absolute pitch for 
key-tone. From the chord of G major go to the chord of C major, 
and you are in the one key. From the chord of G major go to the 
chord of C minor, and you are in the other. 

*“Mode™ is an old-fashioned word, meaning “key "’ 
(where people understand ‘‘ scale’ to mean about the same thing as 
). “ The major key with C for key-tone,"’ means exactly the 
There is no place 


or ‘‘scale"’ 


“key "’). 
same as “the major mode with C for key-tone.”’ 
where ‘‘ mode" can be used musically that a modern and more com- 
mon word would not be better, because better understood. 

The commonly received view of this subject, that is, that in musi 
there are two kinds of keys of entirely different structure and effect, 
named major and minor, seems to me much clearer and more desir- 
able than the one proposed. 

Those keys which have the most tones in common are in the 
closest relation to each other. The major keys nearest related to 
C major are G on one side and F on the other. . The minor key 
nearest to C major is A minor, and there is great propriety in calling 
it the relative minor of C major, and C major the relative major of 
A minor. * In notation both have the same signature, and in modula 
tion the change from one to the other is closer and smoother than 
from C major (signature natural) to C minor (signature three flats) 
or to any other minor key, or to any major key, excepting those 
above mentioned. G. FR. 


Sr are 


Music is one of the many and related forms of education that to 
gether have made possible and so enriched the high civilization of 
the present that the world would be poorer if, in its march, any one 
of these would be left behind. It might be possible for many things 
to continue without music. Legislation, law, medicine, language, 
literature, science, building, and the thought and work. of the world 
might go on if there were no musical college, no singers, no players 
Yes, that might be. One can not certainly say in reference to music, 
as one can in mathematics or chemistry, just what it has done, o1 
enabled man to do; but this we do know, that music has journeyed 
along with and been a part of the life-and growth of civilization, and 
no one can say what the world would have been without it. Music 
has rocked the cradle and blessed the homes and gladdened the ears 
and lightened the toil of each generation ; it has cheered the lonely, 
soothed the sorrowing, and ipspired the worship of the millions. It 
has gone with the soldiers to the battle and the mourners to the grave, 
and mingled with all earth’s dreams and hopes of heaven. 
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Now that vacation is over, and the cooler 
weather invites return to the work of the school 
and choir room, we would suggest that our 
friends will find this a good time to take ad- 
vantage of the offer of our publishers in regard 
to compensation for securing subscribers to the 
Visitor. See the notice of our publishers in 
the advertising pages. 


Cuorrs and choir leaders are again reminded 
of the features of the VistToR, which should 
have special interest for them. We have a fine 
supply of anthems and music for the church 
services on hand, awaiting appearance in our 
paper, and we believe that the choir music 
that we shall issue in the VisIToR this coming 
season will surpass in real practical value any 
heretofore published. 


IT is said that a liking for classic music is 
like olives, an acquired taste. Whether it be 
so or not, both the natural taste and food, and 
the acquired taste and food are good and right, 
and both should be recognized. That educa- 
tion which educates one to dislike the day of 
small things, in other words, that creates a 
distaste for the melodic forms of one’s early 
musical life is harmful, and should no more be 
encouraged than an attack of bilious colic. 


The Non-Conformist is the name of a very 
excellent English musical journal. We do not 
so much mind its non-conformity to the estab- 
lished church of England, but would prefer to 
see a little more conformity to established 
usage among the journalistic fraternity in the 
matter of credits. It prints one of our edito- 
rial leaders, ‘‘ A Wrong Idea,” in its August 


number without a word of credit to ourselves 
or to our paper, and the worst of it all is, that it 
is placed in its own editorial columns. 


FERDINAND HILLER once said, that those 
who delight in the mere concord of sweet 
sounds are incapable of deeper appreciation. 
We beg leave to dissent. We do not believe 
the assertion to be true, and, besides, the delight 
in ‘*mere sounds” often leads to the deeper 
appreciation of which he speaks, Without the 
love of pleasing sounds no step can be taken to 
any other appreciation of them, ‘‘ First that 
which is natural, afterward that which is 
spiritual.” 

WE all know how disagreeable it is to have 
a friend or companion at the opera or theater 


who insists throughout on explaining the plot, 


distracting your attention, not accomplishing 
his object, and making of himself a nuisance 
generally. Mr. Naylor, in ‘‘ The Wagner Re- 
vulsion of 1892,” likens Wagner’s Lett Mote 
to such officiousness. When you see Siegfried 
on the stage in front of your eyes, he says, or 
hear Hagen, or some other rascally acquaint- 
ance of his speaking of Siegfried, what do you 
want of an extra reminder in the shape of 
Siegfried’s associated melody played on the 
French horn ? 





Ir is not generally known how Princess 
Eulalia snubbed the Chicago Apollo Club, and 
the children’s chorus, Mr. Tomlins, Mrs. Palm- 
er, and President Higinbotham, and all con- 
cerned in the concert in her honor, tendered her 
by the two last named officials. The program 
was one of the finest, and most ably performed, 
but the Princess was conspicuous by her absence 
at most of it. She came in during the perform- 
ance of the Spanish rhapsody of Chbrier, re- 
mained three or four minutes, and then abrupt- 
ly left the hall for good, without hearing a note 
of the Apollo or children’s music. A/ustc rightly 
characterizes this action of the Princess as ‘* ill 
bred and ignorant.” 


Music ought to be, and is, a universal art, 
said Mr. Van Cleve at the teacher’s meeting in 
Cleveland, and his further assertions in this di- 
rection bear us out in the position we have 
always taken on the subject. He says, just as 
all vegetation is built up out of the same atmos- 
phere, it may be a little grass blade, a cabbage 
stalk, an oak, a cedar of Lebanon, a rose, or a 
deadly night shade, so all music is built up by 
the same atmosphere, and that is the key to the 
much vexed question of the effect of music 
upon the characters of men, This is what the 
Visiror has always claimed for music. Its 
varied effects are according to the conditions 
upon which its acts. It remains, therefore, for 
all teachers and music-lovers to see that the 
conditions are healthful and helpful. 





Music in our public schools can only be 
studied to advantage when it is made as much 
a part of the regular curriculum as is arith- 
metic and geography. If the regular teacher 
feels that it is but a ‘‘ side show,” and so gives 
it scant attention, the pupils will soon catch on 
to the teacher’s estimate, and their enthusiasm 
will only equal hers. In some schools there is 
a pretense at examinations, but it is only a pre- 


tense, and the percentage does not really enter 
into the estimate of the pupil’s work. This 
being known by the pupils there is left only 
the ambition to study music which a natural love 
for it brings, and this soon dies out when sur- 
rounded by the indifference of those who have 
not as yet had their love for music awakened. 
Music should be put on a far with other stud- 
ies, where it is classed with them at all. 


It is claimed in an article on Wagner in the 
August Music, that the appearance of Verdi’s 
‘*Otello” has done immense damage to Wag- 
nerism, 

In Verdi’s work there is no Let Motiv what- 
ever, no attempt, that is, to systematically 
‘* label”? each character or leading idea of the 
piece with an identifying scrap of tune; no 
orchestral impromptu with floating accompa- 
niment of words, shouted to notes which hap- 
pen to fit chords as they come; no imitation 
(as opposed to indications) of natural (or un- 
natural) sound as the grumblings and growl- 
ings of the Laidley Worm; the assault and 
battery of Fasolt, or the unsuccessful manu- 
facture of clarinet reeds by Siegfried; but in 
place of all this, an almost continuous stream 
of lyrical melody, fit to be sung, pleasant to 
hear, and of first rate dramatic effect in every 
particular. 

We commend Rossini’s method of acknowl- 
edging a friendship, but we are sure that if we 
should try it we should forget not only the 
name, but the tune and the whole business. 
A writer in the Gentleman's Magazine says: 
‘The composer of ‘Il Barbiere di Siviglia’ 
was blessed with a not very retentive memory, 
especially for names of persons introduced to 
him, a forgetfulness which was frequently the 
cause of much merriment whenever Rossini was 
among company. One day he met Bishop, 
the English composer. Rossini knew his face 
well enough, and at once greeted him, ‘Ah! 
my dear Mr. ,’ but he could progress no 
further. To convince Bishop that he had not 
forgotten him, Rossini commenced whistling 
Bishop’s glee, ‘‘ When the Wind Blows,” a 
compliment which the English Mozart recog- 
nized, and would as readily have heard as his 
less musical surname.”’ 








HERBERT SPENCER makes the assertion that 
**all music is originally vocal.’’ Darwin as- 
sumes that vocal noises of an amatory charac- 
ter are the origin of music. Both claims have 
been often and still are disputed. Miss Spar- 
mann, in her“Attempt at an Analysis of Music,” 
says there were-in nature many earlier musical 
sounds than those of the human or even animal 
voice, and there are many more than it can 
make, even during the most violent emotions, 
Nature produces musical sounds by mechanical 
means, and man, when he did begin to occupy 
himself with sound for its own sake, may have 
imitated some of those, the soughing of the 
wind, the pattering of the rain-drops on a hard 
or hollow surface, the clattering of hoofs on the 
rocks, the rustling of leaves in the wind. Even 
when he beat together for idle amusement two 

























































































hard objects, primitive man was doing more 
for the development of the art of music than 
when he uttered cries of pain or joy. 





‘| KNow what I like,” says the humble 
public at large, in discussing musical criticism, 
which criticism is sometimes fearfully and won- 
ierfully made. We question very much wheth- 
er the average critic has any higher criterion, 
and if this is not high enough, other things 
being equal. In writing up a concert are not 
impressions of the moment more likely to be 
correct than cold-blooded cutting and slashing 
«After the Ball is Over”? Of course taste 
may be cultured or become vitiated, or the 
critic may have a boil on his neck, or his fair 
companion may be likely to call for more ice 
cream than he has silver certificates in sight to 
pay for, but remember we said above, ‘‘ other 
things being equal”; that is, all conditions 
being favorable. At any rate, it is better to 
be honest and say what we think, than it is to 
dissemble and attempt to say, not what we be- 
lieve, but what we think the musical Mrs. 
Grundy would prefer to have us say whether 
we believe it or not. 


OwING to the unfortunate selection of an 
embassador to the distinguished foreign musi- 
cians, who could not speak any language but 
Bostonese, and who lacked /imesse, not one of 
them of note has as yet visited the World’s 
Fair, with the exception of the Russian com- 
poser and director, Mr. V. J. Hilavac. Mr. 
Dvorak we do not count, as he is now a New 
Yorker. Our youngster suggests that while 
these men are in this country they had better 
take a few lessons in spelling. He can’t see 
why “ Hlavac” should be pronounced “ Gla- 
vatch,” as it is. These “‘ furriners,”’ he says, 
in the writing of their names are a good deal 
like the cross-eyed butcher who got him to 
hold a calf once, so he could kill it with his ax. 
‘You can’t tell by their looks where they are 
going to strike.’””’ When the butcher got a good 
ready, Youngster eyed him closely, and finally 
shouted, just as the blow was about to fall, 
‘« «See here, mister, are you going to strike where 
you are looking?” ‘Why, yes, of coursé.’ 
‘ Well, then, you can hold this calf yourself; I 
don’t want to be killed just yet.’ ” 





WITH the opening of the concert season will 
doubtless appear two subjects for discussion by 
the press and public generally, at least they 
have never yet failed us, the high hat and en- 
cores. The VisiTor is in the field early, as 
both topics are discussed in this number. Of 
encores we have this to present from an article 
in the Pall Mall Gasetie : 

‘‘Had I authority to regulate the duration 
and laws of musical entertainments I would 
suppress all encores. They fatigue the artists, 
protract the performances, and are sure to dis- 
please some portion of the audience. In clas- 
sical works of great dimensions the repetition 
of any one movement damages the effect of that 
which follows. The greedy appetite of mixed 
audiences is never satisfied. In sacred and 
secular works, familiar to the public, certaiu 
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favorite pieces are stereotyped encores, quite 
irrespective of the style in which they are occa- 
sionally given. This I have witnessed on occa- 
sions when the music has been wretchedly 
sung, and the usual encore demanded, to the 
great disgust of the orchestra and its submissive 
conductor. Once conceded, even at a first 
performance to encore a particular song, duet, 
or trio, this custom is established. However 
flattering this may be to a young, aspiring 
vocalist, it becomes eventually irksome to a 
conscientious artist of established reputation. 
A few top notes, delivered with an inflated 
chest, for a final cadence com tutta forza, are a 
sure bait to catch applause, and secure an en- 
core.” 


Church and Sunday-School Or- 


chestras. 


* 


We believe that the pipe-organ, noble and 
useful as it is, has had a monopoly of the in- 
strumental music of the church quite long 
enough. 

There was a time in the early history of this 
country when the fiddle and the bow reigned 
supreme in the churches, and there were no 
organs atall. These were crowded out finally 
by the introduction of the organ, and by what 
was supposed to be a higher musical culture. 

It is always so with us Americans. We de- 
light in extremes. It must be all of one thing 
or the other, not both at the same time. 

The VisiToR believes, however, in a happy 
medium between the extremes. It believes 
there is a place for orchestral instruments in 
the church and Sunday-school, not to the ex- 
clusion of the organ and piano, but in conjunc- 
tion with them. 

We would go further and include in the 
Sunday-school orchestra the Mandolin and 
Guitar, which so many of the young people 
now find great delight in. 

Why not? A small band of young men and 
women playing these instruments, with the 
violin, flute, piano, etc., would make the sing- 
ing exercise and drill of great interest, and we 
see no reason why such a band should not give 
an instrumental selection or two at each ses- 
sion. 

An organization of this kind would be of 
great service to the parish. It could furnish 
music for the social evenings of the society, aid 
in fairs, concerts, etc., to raise money for be- 
nevolent purposes, furnish a pleasant and help- 
ful study for its members, and enliven and 
brighten all of the various meetings of the 
young people, some of which conducted in old- 
fashioned ways are anything but agreeable 
places. 

In some forms of instruction, educators have 
come to see that to be really helpful and useful 
to the pupil, the work with him must be made 
as interesting and entertaining as possible. 

Human nature likes to be deceived to a cer- 
tain extent. It likes to imagine it is at play 
when it really is at work. It likes to think it 
is having its own way, when really it is being 
led. It glories in church suppers and fairs, 
bécause it has an idea that all the food and 
fancy work has been contrived for its own bene- 
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fit, when the facts are that these things are a 
bait to get a contribution for Foreign Missions 
or something else the church people want. 

So the Sunday-school and other work among 
the young will be effective just in proportion 
as it is made attractive. 
tractive than good music ? 


And what is more at- 
So bring in the 
violins, flute, cornets, guitars and mandolins. 
Extend the field of their usefulness. The result 
will be felt, we believe, in all the various ac- 
tivities of the school. The singing will be im- 
proved and made easier, all will be encouraged 
to take a part; the instrumental music will be 
an interesting feature, and the school will in- 
crease in membership and usefulness, because 
it has been made a place of pleasant things. 

The church orchestra we will discuss at an- 
other time. 


City Notes. 


G. F. Junkerman has been spending a part 
of his vacation in Wisconsin, taking in the 
Worlds Fair on the way. 
turned to Cincinnati, and is busily engaged in 


He has now re- 


preparing for the coming school season. 


For some time past Mr. Junkerman and Mr 
J. F. 


books of the public schools, and the result is a 


Zeinz have been revising the music- 


series of delightful music-readers, of conven- 
ient size, large type, and of valuable contents 
The series consists of five books, graded and 
arranged with the utmost care, and are a great 
step in advance of the books previously used, 
and which have done such good service. 


Mr. LD. Kanner has sold his entire stock of 
music and music-books to the John Church 
Company, and will hereafter be found behind 


the retail counter of the latter’s magnificent 


store, corner of Fourth and Elm streets. 


Col. Wm. Moore, of the’ Eyerett Piano C: 
Boston, was in town a day or so last month 
and honored the MUSICAL VISITOR with a call. 
He had to have his little joke, as usual. In 
passing from our room to that of the engrav- 
er’s, adjoining, he remarked: “ And here is 
where they make the sharps and flats.”’ 


Messrs. Geiger and Willis, of the John 
Church Co., each bought a bicycle a week or 
so ago. Mr. Willis ran everybody off the street 
the first time he mounted his machine, besides 
nearly riding into the Ohio River. Mr. Geiger 
has not tried his yet, but is looking about for 
a ten-acre lot in which to make the first at- 
tempt. 
and a good many other things besides, judging 


Latest: Mr. Geiger found the open lot 


from the numerous and varied pieces of court 
plaster which now adorn his smiling counte- 
nance. 


We return thanks to President Neff, of the 
College of music, for the annual catalogue of 
that institution. Mr. Neff has no plans for or- 
chestral concerts in connection with the college 
course for the coming year, and does not seem 
to take kindly to the plan of having a director 
of Music, as has been proposed, but we have 
no doubt but that he will do what seems to him 
for the best interests of the College. 
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Mr. G. P. Handy spent the first part of 
August at the World’s Fair. On his return he 
looked as if he had been around the world. 
There was nothing worth seeing within a 
radius of sixty miles up there that he didn’t 


see. 


Mrs. Benj. Guckenberger seems to be meet- 
ing with quite as much success in training 
men’s voices as she has with those of her own 
sex. We had the pleasure one evening last 
month of hearing Mr. Charles C. Washburne, of 
Nashville, Tenn., sing a program of classic and 
dramatic music in a manner that did great 
credit to both himself and his teacher. Mr. 
Washburne is to spend the winter in Texas 
teaching, and will return in the spring to 
resume his lessons with Mrs. Guckenberger, of 
whose helpful methods of voice training he 
speaks most enthusiastically. 


Liberati, the famous cornetist, who has been 
playing at the Zoo concerts this summer with 
Weber’s Band, has organized a band of his 
own, and returned to Cincinnati August 28, for 
a concert season at the Zoo. He seems to have 
fallen in love with our city. 


We have had the pleasure of listening to four 
songs composed by Signor Campanari, of the 
College of Music, and we are sure that the lov- 
ers of good music will welcome them as soon 
as they are published. Two of the songs are 
somewhat difficult, and two are easy, but all 
are musicianly and will command attention. 
They will be published in the highest style of 
the art, and will be ready as soon as consistent 
with good work. 


The Prodigals are coming home, that is, the 
music teachers, and the ‘‘ do, re, mi,’’ and “‘ one 
two, three,” of the fall campaign will soon 
throw the Midway Plaisance and other places 
visited by them, into the dim and misty past. 


Mr. John Hyatt Brewer, of Brooklyn, N. Y., 
a prominent teacher and composer, called at 
the VistToR office one day last month. He 
was evidently taken aback at the magnitude of 
the business and establishment of our publish- 
ers. We shall be pleased to assist at opening 
the eyes of other eastern musicians who have 
been accustomed to small business and scant 
quarters. Come and see us, gentlemen ! 





Notes and Gossip. 


Dr. H. R. Palmer has had a large and suc- 
cessful chorus at Chautauqua this year. His 
engagements elsewhere have not permitted him 
to be present the whole season. In his absence 
the chorus has been in charge of Mr. L. S. 
Leason. 


Mr. Sherwood, the pianist, gave a series of 
recitals at Chautauqua, where he is an ever 
welcome guest. He was assisted by Bernard 
Listemann. 


Mr. Louis Lombard’s plea for government 
aid for musical enterprises of an educational 
nature does not seem to meet the approval of 
the musical press and profession. The plan is 


un-American. 


Herr Emil Paur, who has been appointed 
conductor of the Boston Orchestra, was born at 
Czernowitz in 1855, and was a pupil of his 
father, and afterward was placed under Dessoff 
and Helmesberger at the Vienna Conservatoire, 
where he was a fellow pupil of Nikisch and 
Mottl. 


Mr. E. Silas, the composer, has detected an 
error in one measure of Beethoven’s Seventh 
Symphony. Itcan not be avery serious one to 
have gone so long undiscovered, but it seems 
to have given rise to considerable discussion 
across the ocean, and sides are being chosen for 
a war of words. 


Vladimir de Pachmann, the famous Russian 
pianist, remarked to a New York journalist the 
other day, in that winning, confidential tone of 
his: ‘*I am the most unmodest man in the 
world, except Hans von Biilow. He is a more 
unmodest man as I, but after him I am a very 
unmodest man. I play very, very beautiful.” 


Hans von Biilow says: “I greatly admire a 
Strauss waltz, and can see no reason why such 
a work, which is always artistic, and is among 
the very best things of its kind, should not be 
played now and then by a symphony orchestra 
at a serious concert. It would take the sound 
of much classical, dullness out of our ears, and 
act as an Olive acts, in preparing the palate for 
a change of dish.” 


Lovers of Mozart may be interested to learn 
that at the Leipzig Stadtheater during the 
year ending June 30 last the operas of the Salz- 
burg master were performed more frequently 
than those of any other composer, the number 
of representations being thirty-seven against 
thirty-one of Wagner, who came second on the 
list. 


Theodore Thomas has at last thrown up the 
sponge, or rather his baton, and resigned from 
his position as Director of Music at the World’s 
Fair. While we can but regret the failure of 
the musical scheme outlined by him, yet its 
doom was a foregone conclusion from the first. 
St. Paul found that it did not pay to kick 
against the pricks. Mr. Thomas has, doubtless, 
come to the same conclusion. Furthermore, 
the prices were far too high, and the Fair was 
no place for such concerts any way. 


It is said that Paderewski’s hand is so small 
that he wears only a seven-and-a-quarter glove. 
That may be, but there are several well-known 
men in Chicago who declare that his hand is 
big enough to hold a royal flush, and big 
enough too to rake in a pot on a pair of deuces. 
We do not know what these strange words 
mean, but we found them in the /ndicator, and 
they must mean something. They are loca! 
idioms, doubtless. 


For the third consecutive season Mr. W. H. 
Pontius is engaged to conduct the Trumbull 
County (O.) Musical Association, which meets 
this year in Farmington, beginning September 
5, and closing September 8, with a grand con- 
cert. Mrs. W. H. Pontius will be the pianist, 
and Miss Anna Massa will be the soprano 
soloist. 


Edward Lloyd, the famous tenor, who has 
been singing at the Fair concerts, celebrated 
his silver wedding August 1. 


Here ena There. 


We should be glad to know that the State 
Normal Schools everywhere had such a thor- 
oughly equipped musical department as has the 
State Normal School of Pennsylvania, located 
at Mansfield. The musical curriculum is com- 
plete, and in charge of efficient teachers, Mr. 
Hamlin E.Cogswell, an instructor of undoubted 
ability, being in charge. His assistants are 
specialists in their departments, and the work 
done is of the best. It isin the Normal Schools 
that the regular teacher is trained. The im- 
portance of having a good music department 
is manifest. 


Dr. Charles H. Merz, of Sandusky, O., has 
published a work by his father, the late Karl 
Merz, entitled ‘“‘ Music and Culture.” Those 
familiar with this brilliant writer’s works will 
appreciate this announcement. 





Prof. R. de Roode, of Lexington, Ky., has 
our most heartfelt sympathy in his bereave- 
ment by the death of his wife, which, after a 
protracted illness, occurred July 28. 


Frederic W. Root and family sailed for Eu- 
rope, from New York, on the 17th ult., to be 
absent about a year. 


Mr. Charles C. Washburne, a rising young 
basso, is singing Mrs. Ashford’s beautiful songs, 
‘* Love’s Visions,’’ and **Abide With Me,” 
with great success. ‘“ Love’s Visions” has 
been one of the drawing cards of the Schubert 
Quartet this last season. 


The American Conservatory of Music, Chi- 
cago, held a special summer session, which was 
very successful. Mr. J. J, Hattstaedt, the Di- 
rector, gave a course of lectures, besides teach- 
ing; and Mr. A. J. Goodrich, who seems to be 
in demand at all the conservatories and music 
schools, gave lectures on Musical Analysis. 
Mrs. A. J. Goodrich had charge of the Depart- 
ment of Harmony. Mr. Mountz was the voice 
teacher, with special reference to work in con- 
ventions and public schools. 


Mr. Geo, H. Rowe, for seven years in charge 
of the Musical Department of Baylor College, 
Belton, Texas, and which, owing to his efforts, 
has earned an enviable reputation, has been 
promoted to the directorship of the Conserva- 
tory of Music, of Baylor University, Waco, 
Texas. The Vistror congratulates Prof. Rowe 
on his appointment to this important position, 
and can only wish for him the same success that 
has been his in the past. 


We regret to record the death of Mr. D. 
Wilson, a well-known convention and singing- 
school teacher. He was a part of the salt of 
the earth, earnest, faithful, always ready to 
help, a Christian gentleman in every sense of 
the word. We have pleasant memories of 
him. 











W. H. Pontius, of Mansfield, O., has recently 
closed an engagement with the First M. E. 
Church of Dubuque, Iowa, to direct their choir, 
beginning in September. He will also estab- 
lish the Dubuque Vocal Institute, and an Ora- 
torio Chorus will be formed and under his direc- 
tion. Mr. Pontius has been very successful in 
his musical work in Ohio, and we regret very 
much that he has decided to leave the State. 
He was rapidly coming to the front as a festi- 
val conductor, and has done good work in the 
public schools of Mansfield. We wish him 
continued success in his new field of labor. 





Musical Hopper. 


“There!” said a well-known tenor, as he 
heard two cats fight at midnight, ‘‘ There! If 
I could only hold that high C as long as those 
cats can, I could get $500 a night.” 


Miss Budd (to famous pianist): ‘That mu- 
sic was truly divine, monsieur.’’ Monsieur : 
‘¢ Ah, mam’selle, that is indeed praise ; for who 
but an angel would know divine music ?” 


“ What’s the subscription price of your new 
paper?” ‘Two dollars a year.” ‘Is it in- 
intended for any particular class of readers?’ 
‘* Yes; it’s for those who have two dollars.” 


“De Gush’s nose is getting 
Mrs, Pilking- 


Pilkington : 
frightfully red all of a sudden.” 


ton: “I’m sorry for Mrs. De Gush.” Pilk- 
ington: ‘* Yes, it’s too bad.” Mrs. Pilking- 
ton: ‘* After she’s gone and had all her spring 


dresses in pale blue and green.”"— 7ruth. 


It is generally when he is sick abed that a 
man looks up to his wife. 


“Yes, we sent Archie out West to grow up 
with the country.” ‘And didhe?” “No; he 
went up with it.” 


An amateur is a man who would make a 
greater success than any professional who ever 
lived if he knew as much as he thinks he 


knows. 


There are lots of people who mix their relig- 
ion with business, but forget to stir it up well. 
Asaresult the businessinvariably rises to thetop. 


‘I wish I had your talent and could do the 
work you do.” ‘Yes; if we could all do all 
the good things we can do, and all the good 
things all the other fellows we know can do, 
what bright chaps we’d be, wouldn’t we? ”— 
Puck. 

LINGERING SWEETNESS. 

Mrs. Bridie: “Did you taste any of that 
pudding I made for dinner?’ Mr. Bridie: 
‘Yes; I tasted it for six hours.””—Puck. 


AN ALIAS. 


Mr. Kaller: ‘“ What is your name, my little 
man?” Boy: ‘ When I’m good it is Billy ; 
when I’m bad it is William J.” —Puck. 

First Oculist; ‘I had the most interesting 
case yesterday that I ever had the pleasure of 
attending to.” Second Oculist: ‘ What was 
that?” First Oculist: “A young lady called, 


who, instead of a common pupil, has a college 
student in her eye,” 


THE MUSICAL VISITOR. 


Gustav Schirmer. 


Gustav Schirmer, the well-known music pub- 
lisher, of New York City, died at Eisenach, 
Germany, on Monday, of Bright’s disease, at 
the age of sixty-three. He had been in failing 
health for the past two years, but six months 
ago the malady assumed a serious form and his 
death was not unexpected. He went to Ei- 
senach six weeks ago to visit a daughter who 
lives there, as was his habit every summer. 
Mr. Schirmer was born in Thuringia in 1830. 
His grandfather and father were piano-makers, 
the former having been piano-maker to the 
court of Schwarzburg-Sonderhausen. He came 
to New York in 1841, and one year later became 
an apprentice to a cabinet-maker. His next 
employer was Mr. Scharfenberg, of Scharfen- 
berg & Luis. Young Schirmer was engaged 
to work in the music store for a fortnight. He 
gave such satisfaction that he remained ten 
years. His next connection was with a music- 
dealer named Breusing. They formed a part- 
nership and took the store No, 701 Broadway. 
The business grew rapidly, and after a while 
Mr. Schirmer bought out his partner and asso- 
ciated himself with a Mr. Beer, the firm being 
Beer & Schirmer. This connection lasted five 
years, when Mr. Schirmer went on with the 
business alone, and in 1880 took the uptown 
store at No. 35 Union Square. After a severe 
attack of sickness last spring, Mr. Schirmer 
converted the business into a stock company, 
all the stock being held by the family. The 
late publisher in a very quiet way dispensed a 
great deal of money incharity. His wife, five 
daughters, and two sons, Rudolph and Gustav, 
survive Mr. Schirmer. 





CHICAGO, August 22, 1893. 
Dear Mr. MURRAY: 


May I take a little space in the VisrTor this 
month (beside my regular article) to speak of 
the session of the Silver Lake Music School, 
which has just closed? I did not go. The 
Auxiliary Commission and the World’s Fair 
kept me in Chicago, so my son F. W. took 
charge, and Mr. D. A. Clippinger did my work. 
I have just received a letter from my son (who 
is on his way to Europe for a somewhat lengthy 
vacation), in which he says, in speaking of Mr. 
Clippinger’s work : 
large as last year, but they sang with a great 
deal of finish and style. Attack good, enunci- 
ation good, intonation good, and shadings 
carefully and well done. Mr. Clippinger was 
decidedly popular, and received public com- 
mendation from Mr. Platt at the closing con- 
cert. I wasonly present at the first and second 
lessons of his notation class, but it was excel- 
lent, clear, rapid—no waste time; and I ob- 
served through the term that certain intelligent 
teachers were anxious not to miss those lessons. 
I got up my little dialogue piece, ‘‘The Old 
Melodeon,”’ for the second concert, and it en- 
livened matters considerably. Altogether the 
session was a success, and there were many ex- 
pressions of eagerness for the next one.” 

My son adds: ‘* Our first European address 
will be care Deutsche Bank, Munich, Bavaria.” 
So if you have anything to say to him, address 
him there. Yours truly, G. F. R. 


‘The chorus was not as 
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Clever Musical Rhymes. 


The following musical defined in 
rhyme, contain much 
concise manner. 


of them : 


terms, 
information in a very 
We do not know the source 


Accelerando—In speed,\ increasing measure. 
Ad Libitum—Sing at discretion’s pleasure. 
Adagio—-Expressive, soft, and slow. 
Affetuoso—Let tenderness and pathos flow. 
Allegro—Now fingers fly and words run fast. 
Allegretto—Not quite so rapid as the last. 
Andante—Soft and slow the movement goes. 
A Tempo—Mark the music as it flows. 


Brillante—With great spirit and with might. 

Con Espressione—In excessive movement 
right. 

Crescendo—From soft to loud the music 
swells. 

Da Capo—‘‘ Return,” this sign the player 
tells. 

Decrescendo—From loud to soft the music 
falls. 


Forte—To action loud the signal calls. 
Fortissimo—Louder, louder, raise the song. 
F. F. F.—Louder yet and very strong. 
Legato—Glide soft and close when this you 
see. 
Maggiore—Signifies the major key. 
Mezzo Forte—A little louder, but not too 
strong. 
Mezzo Piano—A little soft ; too soft is wrong. 
Mezzo Voce—Subdued and ina quiet tone 
Moderato—Little quickness here is shown. 
Piano—Soft and low, with gentleness. 
Pianissimo—Softer, with sweet tenderness. 
Prestissimo—Quick and quicker fly your 
fingers. 
Staccato—Sharp and pointed, nothing lingers. 
Unison—Sing together in one voice, 
And in music all fejoice. 





- 


A Song in Court. 


The value of areally popular song can be es- 
timated to some extent by the pains which are 
taken to enforce the legal rights of its owner, 
says the Telegraph. A few months back the 
law courts were listening to lengthy conten- 
tions as to the authorship of “ Ta-ra-ra-boom- 
de-ay,’’ and now the sprightly ditty ‘‘ Margue- 
rite of Monto Carlo,” which Miss Letty Lind 
‘* introduces ” nightly at the Shaftesbury Thea- 
ter, has had an injunction leveled at its devoted 
head in the interests of an opposition air en- 
titled ‘‘ Margarita.” The case was heard appro- 
priately enough, by Mr. Justice Chitty, who, 
being one of the most ardent musicians on the 


’ 


bench, should be as capable of analyzing a tune 
as he is of deciding a knotty point of equity. 
But Mr. Edward Cutler, Q. C., argues he never 
so wisely failed to persuade the learned judge 
that an interim injunction would settle the 
question in a satisfactory manner. No doubt 
Mr. Justice Chitty realized that the lightsome 
melodies of our modern civilization never 
catch the ear of a crowd unless they contain 
material which has already done duty in a 
hundred different forms. A popular song, 
nowadays, is not composed—it is arrived at by 
an ingenious process of evolution. 
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How Some Songs are Made. 


It is not difficult to detect, in looking at a 
piece of sheet music, the som de plume writer. 
There is generally an attempted harmony of 
word tone, much of the Tennysonian ‘‘ Lady 
Clara Vere de Vere” order about many of 
the ambitious song writers, and in unmask- 
ing the author of ‘‘ Love’s Golden Dream,” 
by Lindsay Lenox, my meaning is fully shown. 
Some people may admire this author, who, no 
doubt, believes his alliterative name is more 
poetical looking than the original, which is 
Frank Amos. This gentleman is the traveling 
salesman for the firm that was fortunate enough 
to make a hit with his production. In solicit- 
ing business orders Mr. Amos could sing the 
praises of “‘ Lindsay Lenox” in pushing his 
publications, where his native modesty might 
be taxed were he to he openly vending his own 
wares. 

Mr. Amos, strange to say, though credited 
with the authorship of both words and music 
in many instances, is no musician, and can not 
even read music. How does he compose then, 
will naturally be wondered. Well, he has 
some talent for word-writing of a lachrymose 
and ultra sentimental character, and claims to 
be able to whistle a melody; a friend, by re- 
quest, hearing the whistle, makes a note of it, 
and thus Lindsay Lenox’s songs are made! The 
writer of this article was told by Mr. Frank 
Amos that he sold the manuscript of ‘* Love’s 
Golden Dream” for $50. Quite 300,000 copies 
of this song have been already issued, so, at 
one percent per copy profit, the publishers had 
a fair return for their $50 investment. 





Anecdotes of Gounod. 


The beautiful song written by Charles Gou- 
nod, ‘* There is a Green Hill Far Away,’ words 
by Mrs. Alexander, is known and is loved by 
all singers. 

It is a remarkable fact, that although this 
song is so-exquisite, Gounod does not under- 
stand English. It was his daughter, educated 
in England, who was struck with Mrs. Alex- 
ander’s beautiful hymnwords, She translated 
the words into French for her father, and the 
world is thus richer in having so lovely a gem. 
The name of Gounod is remembered in connec- 
tion with his opera ‘‘ Faust,” so that a few 
words may appropriately be written concerning 
it. The opera ‘‘ Faust’ lay for years in man- 
uscript on the shelves of the music publishers, 
Chappell & Co., it having been purchased from 
Gounod for $300, Imagine the most popular 
opera probably in existence being sold for a 
paltry $300! How it came to be produced at 
all was thus: 

Colonel Mapleson, husband of the great 
prima donna Titiens, at the time referred to, 
was at his wits’ ends as impresario of Her 
Majesty’s Opera House for something new and 
attractive to produce. In his distress he turned 
to his friend Tom Chappell, head of the firm 
of Chappell & Co., who handed the Colonel 
the manuscript of ‘‘ Faust,” remarking that its 
merits, if it had any, remained to be discovered. 


Colonel Mapleson carefully removed the cob- 
webs and dust from the work, mute witnesses 
of British musical perspicacity. In a few weeks 
the public were wild with delight, and Gou- 
nod’s name as a composer of the highest order 
was proclaimed, though his wealth through this 
wonderful work was not increased by one cent 
—generally considered a bloton the escutch- 
eon of Messrs. Chappell. Certainly the pub- 
lishers were not obliged to pay more than the 
work was purchased for ; still, considering the 
fortune it brought Chappell & Co., it would 
have been more gracious to substantially recog- 
nize the author of “ Faust.” A full score of 
this opera is worth to-day $500. 





> 





Kelley’s ‘ Puritania.”’ 


The piano score of Edgar Stillman Kelley’s 
comic “pera “ Puritania; ar, the Earl and the 
Maid of Salem,” has recently been published 
by The John Church Company, of Cincinnati, 
and is for saleat the music stores. The libretto, 
by C. M.S. McLellan, has unusual merit, the 
verses being witty in a Gilbertian style and 
very cleverly turned. The story tells how 
Elizabeth, the maid of Salem, being accused 
of witchcraft, isabout to be seized and “‘ tested ”’ 
by the Witch-Finder General to Charles the 
Second, when the Earl of Barrenland wins her 
love and carries her off to England. The second 
act is laid in the palace of Charles the Second. 
The first scene shows a band of conspirators 
preparing to blow up the palace; then the stage 
is darkened, and when the lights are turned on 
again, after an itmfermeszo, a grand reception 
hall in the palace is discovered. Here the 
Earl and Elizabeth are welcomed by the king, 
and are about to be married, when the Witch- 
Finder General arrives and accuses Elizabeth 
of being awitch. She is made to attempt an 
incantation, and, apparently, in response to it, 
an explosion takes place; but the conspirators 
of the first scene confess their crime, and Eliza- 
beth is declared innocent. The music is of a 
higher order of merit than is usual in comic 
operas. The melodies and the arrangement 
are both thoroughly original, and account for 
the popularity “‘ Puritania’” has enjoyed in 
Boston, New York, and the other cities where 
it has been given by the Pauline Hall Opera 
Company. 
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A Galvanic Pianoforte. 


Mr. R. Wilson, electrical engineer, has exam- 
ined the “‘ Galvanic Pianoforte,” and has made 
a very favorable report, from which we quote 
the following: ‘‘ The key-board is practically 
the only part of the instrument that is different 
in appearance from ordinary pianos, the differ- 
ence being due to the metal faces of the keys; 
it will be seen that metal surfaces are necessary 
to carry the electricity to the fingers. This, 
like all the other details of the instrument, has 
been very ingeniously contrived by substitut- 
ing zinc for ivory in the case of the white 
keys, and by inlaying a piece of copper strip 
in the ebony of the black ones. Any metal 
would, of course, answer the purpose equally 


well, and could be electroplated to prevent 
oxidation. Although the current passes 
through the body of the performer, no un- 
pleasant sensation is perceptible; in fact, it is 
not noticeable at all, even when all the twelve 
cells are used, except to persons having very 
sensitive skins, and they can, of course, reg- 
ulate the pressure by means of the switch pro- 
vided for that purpose.”” Mr. Willernighaus 
is the inventor. All that now remains is that 
the same ingenious gentleman should invent a 
system whereby electricity could be generated 
by the pianist and applied to the audiences at 
pianoforte recitals. Thus would boredom fly, 
like night clouds before the sun, and recitals 
become doubly popular. But if a powerful 
pianist like Paderewski were to play, the audi- 
ence might protest against the too powerful 
nature of the galvanic shock. 





Limits of Human Hearing. 


We can do a great deal to cultivate the ear, 
but we can do nothing to extend the range of 
sounds which the tympanum can receive. The 
ear may have great keenness of perception, may 
hear sounds extremely small, distant, and faint, 
and yet be always deaf to any noise, however 
loud, if it is lower or higher in pitch than the 
tympannm is made for. Various experiments 
show that about the lowest, or what, in a mu- 
sical instrument, would be called the deepest 
bass sound, consists of twelve and one half un- 
dulations in the second, and the highest of 
rather more than 6,000. Human ears have not 
all the same compass. A party of young people, 
all with excellent hearing, may go into the 
meadows, and some will hear the shrill! note of 
the common grass hopper, and some will not 
hear it even faintly, but simply hear nothing at 
all. Dr. Wollaston believed that ‘* human 
hearing never extends more than a note or two 
above the cry of the common gryllus campest- 
ris.” He gives ascale of sound which he found 
to be inaudible to some ears. He found that 
some people could not hear the cry of the bat, 
nor the chirping of sparrows, which is four 
octaves above F in the middle of the pianoforte. 
Not to be able to hear this last note he consid- 
ers to he very rare. He believes the whole 
range of human hearing to be compressed be- 
tween the deepest notes of the organ and the 
highest known cries of the insects, including 
fully nine octaves, the whole of which are dis- 
tinctly audible to most ears. There may, in 
fact, be no dumb animals, only their voices 
may be out of our ear. It must be supposed 
that small creatures, including quadrupeds, hear 
sounds much more acute than are audible to us, 
but none of the lower notes of our scale. This 
is, perhaps, the case with cats, and dogs, who 
can, obviously, communicate with one another, 
coming so close as to almost touch noses, but 
making no sound andible to us. Thus there is 
not such a confusion of noises as there would 
be otherwise. The vast difference of pitch 
heard by different great tribes of creatures 
causes us and them to have, so to speak, the 
world to ourselves. —V. Y. Home Journal. 
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To my Friend and Assistant Organist, Horace R. Hecker. 
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MENUET FROM OVERTURE TO “SAMSON.” 


G. F. Handel. _ 
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MARCH OF THE MINSTRELS. 


(Tannhauser.) 
Arranged by H. M. Higgs. 
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THE 
NATIONAL SONGS 
OF IRELAND. 


A Collection of the best Irish Patriotic, Military, 
and Party Songs, edited by 


M. J. MURPHY. 

The editor is an acknowledged authority on the 
subject of Irish music, and this volume is the result 
of his scholarly research among the treasures of Irish 
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The book is printed from engraved plates, hand- 
somely bound. 
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>> SONGS FOR:: 


PRIMARY SCHOOLS. 


Nos. iand 2. 
By G. F. JUNKERMANN, 


Superintendent of Music in the Cincinnati 
Public Schools. 


This is a little collection of Rote Songs for the 
youngest children. The book may be used in con- 
Nection with any system of music, "and equally well 
where no systematic teaching revails. The com- 
piler uses it as a supplement to the Cincinnati Music 
Reader No.1. The songs are lively, healthful in sen- 
timent, melodious, and easily learned. The book 
will be useful for the home and kindergarten also. 


Price, 10 cts per copy. 
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AN AUTOBIOGRAPHY 
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GEO. F. ROOT. 
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GEORGE F. ROOT, PRESIDENT. 
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A collection of Sonatinas and other pieces of stand- 
ard value, leading gradual] up to the easier 
Sonatas of Mozart, Haydn, etc. 


COMPILED, THOROUGHLY PHRASED AND 
FINGERED 











By GEO. SCHNEIDER, 


Principal of the Cincinnati Music School. 


This is undoubtedly a most valuable help to teach- 
ers and pupils. The work is prepared by a practical 
teacher, of large experience, from music of the best 
writers used in his own work. The “design blog 
phrasing is carefully attended to, the des 
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Bv A. A. SEWALL. 


t elegant group of little songs, which will 
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By Dr. Geo. F. Root. ~ 


This book carries the student from the 
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ing of four-part harmony n choral form. 

t can be used in — > e author’s method), or 
for private teaching or individual a ms 3 
ments, explanations, and illustrations are simgmf 
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